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MRS.  MERRIDEW’S  FORTUNE. 

I. 

There  are  two  houses  in  my  neighborhood  which 
illustrate  so  curiously  two  phases  of  life,  that  every¬ 
body  on  the  Green,  as  well  as  myself,  has  been  led 
into  the  habit  of  classing  them  t^ether.  The  first 
reason  of  this  of  course  is,  that  they  stand  together ; 
the  second,  that  they  are  as  unlike  in  every  way  as 
it  is  possible  to  conceive.  They  are  about  the  same 
size,  with  the  same  aspect,  the  same  green  circle 
of  garden  surrounding  them  ;  and  yet  as  dissimilar 
as  if  they  had  been  brought  out  of  two  different 
worlds.  They  are  not  on  the  Green,  though  they 
are  undeniably  a  part  of  Dinglefield,  but  stand  on 
the  Mercot  Road,  a  broad  country  road  with  a  ver¬ 
dant  border  of  turf  and  fine  trees  shadowing  over 
the  hedgerows.  The  Merridews  live  in  the  one, 
and  in  the  other  are  Mrs.  Spencer  and  Lady  Isa¬ 
bella.  The  house  of  the  two  ladies  is  as  perfect  in 
all  its  arrangements  as  if  it  were  a  palace  :  a  silent, 
soft,  fragrant,  dainty  place,  surrounded  by  lawns 
like  velvet;  full  of  flowers  in  perfect  bloom,  the 
finest  kinds,  succeeding  each  other  as  the  seasons 
chan^.  Even  in  autumn,  .when  the  winds  are 
blowing,  you  never  see  a  fallen  leaf  about,  or  the 
least  symptom  of  untidiness.  They  have  enough 
servants  for  everything  that  is  wanted,  and  the 
servants  are  as  perfect  as  the  flowers,  —  noiseless 
maids  and  soft-voiced  men.  Everything  goes  like 
machinery,  with  an  infallible  regularity ;  but  like 
machinery  oiled  and  deadened,  which  emits  no 
creak  nor  groan.  This  is  one  of  the  things  upon 
which  Mrs.  Spencer  specially  prides  herself.  The 
two  ladies  of  the  house  are  not  related;  they  are 
united  only  by  that  closest  bond  of  friendship  which 
often,  in  despite  of  all  popular  fallacies,  binds  two 
women.  Mrs.  Spencer  is  very  well  off ;  Lady  Isa¬ 
bella  not  so  rich.  They  never  make  any  great 
demonstration  of  their  attachment  for  each  other, 
but  arc  as  sisters  in  their  house.  Yet,  perhaps,  not 
precisely  as  sisters ;  rather  —  if  the  reader  will  not 
laugh  —  like  husband  and  wife. 

And  just  across  two  green  luxuriant  hedges,  over 
a  lawn  which  is  not  like  velvet,  you  come  to  the 
Merridews’s.  It  is  possible,  if  you  passed  it  on  a 
summer  day,  that,  notwithstanding  the  amazing 
superiority  of  the  other,  you  would  pause  longer, 
and  be  more  amused  with  a  glance  into  the  enclo¬ 
sure  of  the  latter  house.  The  lawn  js  not  the  least 
like  velvet;  probably  it  has  not  been  mown  for 
three  weeks  at  least,  and  the  daisies  are  irrepressi¬ 
ble.  But  there,  tumbled  down  in  the  midst  of  it, 
are  a  bunch  of  little  children  in  pinafores,  —  “  all 


the  little  ones,”  as  Janet  Merridew,  the  eldest 
daughter,  expresses  herself,  with  a  certain  soft  ex¬ 
asperation.  I  would  rather  not  undertake  to  num¬ 
ber  them  or  record  their  names,  but  there  they  are, 
a  knot  of  rosy,  round-limbed,  bright-eyed,  living 
things,  some  dark  and  some  fair,  with  an  amazing 
impartiality  ;  but  all  chattering  as  best  they  can  in 
nursery  language,  with  rings  of  baby  laughter,  and 
baby  quarrels,  and  musings  of  infinite  solemnity. 
Once  tumbled  out  here,  where  no  harm  can  come 
to  them,  nobody  takes  any  notice  of  the  little  ones. 
Nurse,  sitting  by  serenely  under  a  tree,  works  all 
;  the  morning  through,  and  there  is  so  much  going  on 
indoors  to  occupy  the  rest. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merridew,  I  need  not  add,  had  a 
large  family,  —  so  large  that  their  house  overfowed, 
and  when  the  big  boys  were  at  home  from  school, 
was  scarcely  habitable.  Janet,  indeed,  did  not 
hesitate  to  express  her  sentiments  very  plainly  on 
the  subject.  She  was  just  sixteen,  and  a  good 
child,  but  full  of  the  restless  longing  for  something, 
she  did  not  know  what,  and  visionary  discontent 
with  her  surroundings,  which  is  not  uncommon  at 
her  age.  She  had  a  way  of  paying  me  visits,  es¬ 
pecially  during  the  holidays,  and  speaking  more 
minkly  on  domestic  subjects  than  was  at  all  expe¬ 
dient.  She  would  come  in,  in  summer,  with  a  tap 
on  the  glass  which  always  startled  me,  through  the 
opien  window,  and  sink  down  on  a  sofa  and  utter  a 
long  sigh  of  relief.  “  O  Mrs.  Musgrave  I  ”  she 
would  say,  “  what  a  good  thing  you  never  had  any 
children  ” :  taking  off,  as  she  spoke,  the  large  hat 
which  it  was  one  of  her  grievances  to  be  compelled 
to  wear. 

“  Is  that  because  you  have  too  many  at  home  ?  ” 
I  said. 

“  O  yes,  far  too  many ;  fancy,  ten  I  Why  should 
poor  papa  be  burdened  with  ten  of  us,  and  so  little 
money  to  keep  us  all  on  ?  And  then  a  house  gets 
so  untidy  with  so  many  about.  Mamma  does  all 
she  can,  and  I  do  all  I  can  ;  but  how  is  it  possible  to 
keep  it  in  order  ?  When  I  look  across  we  hedges 
to  Mrs.  Spencer  and  Lady  Isabella’s,  and  see  every¬ 
thing  so  nice  and  so  neat,  I  could  die  of  envy. 
And  you  are  always  so  shady,  and  so  cool,  and  so 
pleasant  here.” 

“  It  is  easy  to  be  neat  and  nice  when  there  is  no¬ 
body  to  put  things  out  of  order,”  said  I ;  “  but 
when  you  are  as  old  as  I  am,  Janet,  you  will  get 
to  think  that  one  may  buy  one’s  neatness  too 
dear.” 

“  O,  I  delight  in  it !  ”  cried  the  girl.  “  I  should 
like  to  have  eve^thing  nice,  like  you;  all  the 
books  and  papers  just  where  one  wants  them,  and 
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paper-knivee  ob  every  table,  aad  ink  in  the  iBk'bot>  put  up  with  Selina  beoaiue,  though  she  'e  not  a  good 
ties,  and  ao  duet  anywhere.  You  are  aot  so  dread-  nouaaniaid,  she  ie  quite  willing  to  help  in  the  nur- 
fiilly  particular  as  Mrs.  Spencer  and  L^dy  Iaabi>llB.  aery  ;  and  we  put  up  with  nurae  beaause  she  gets 
I  thiiA  I  shodld  like  to  see  some  litter  on  the  car-  through  so  much  sewing ;  and  even  the  cook  —  0 
pet  or  on  the  lawn  now  and  then  for  a  change.  But  dear,  dear !  it  is  so  disagreeable.  I  wish  I  was  — 
O,  if  you  could  only  see  our  house  I  And  then  anylxKly  but  myself.” 

OUT  things  are  so  shabby :  the  drawing-room  carpet  Just  at  this  moment  mv  maid  ushered  in  Mrs. 
i's  all  faded  with  the  sun,  aad  auunma  will  never  Merridew,  haitily  attired  ui  a  hat  she  wore  in  the 
have  the  blinds  properly  pulled  down.  And  Selina,  garden,  and  a  light  8ha.wl  wrapped  round  her. 
the  housemaid,  nas  so  much  to  do.  When  I  scold  There  was  an  anxious  look  in  her  m-e,  which  indeed 
her,  mamma  always  stops  me,  and  bids  me  recollect  was  not  very  unusual  there.  She  was  a  little 
we  can’t  be  as  aioe  as  you  other  people,  were  we  to  dushed,  eitliar  by  walking  in  the  sunshine  or  by 
try  ever  so  much.  There  is  so  much  to  do  in  our  something  on  her  mind. 

house.  And  then  those  dreadful  big  boys  I  ”  “  You  here,  Janet,”  she  said,  when  she  had  shak- 

“  My  dear,”  said  I,  “  ring  the  bell,  and  we  will  en  hands  with  me,  “  when  you  promised  me  to  prac- 
have  some  tea ;  and  you  can  tell  Jane  to  bring  you  tise  an  hour  after  luncheon  ?  Go,  my  dear,  and  do 
some  of  that  strawberry  jam  you  are  so  fond  of —  it  now.” 

and  forget  the  boys  —  ”  “  It  is  so  hot.  I  never  ean  play  in  the  middle  of 

"  As  if  one  could,”  said  Janet,  “  when  they  are  the  day ;  and  O  mamma,  please,  it  is  so  pleasant 
aU  over  the  place,  —  into  one’s  very  room,  if  one  did  here,’’  pleaded  Janet,  nestling  herself  close  into  the 
not  mind ;  their  boots  always  either  'dusty  or  mud-  comer  of  the  sofa. 

dy,  and  O,  the  noise  they  make  I  Mamma  won’t  <■'  Let  her  stay  till  we  have  had  some  tea,”  I  said, 
make  them  drees  in  the  evenings,  as  I  am  sure  she  “  I  know  she  likes  my  strawberr}'  jam.” 
riieald.  How  are  they  ever  to  learn  to  behave  like  Mrs.  Merridew  consented,  but  with  a  sigh;  and 
Christiaas,  Mrs.  Mnsgrave,  if  they  are  not  obliged  then  it  was  that  I  saw  clearly  she  must  have  some- 
to  dress  and  come  into  the  drawing-room  at  thing  on  her  mind.  She  md  not  smile,  as  usual, 
night  ?  ”  with  the  indulgent  mother’s  smile,  half  disapproving 

“  I  dare  say  thev  would  run  out  again  and  spoil  unwilling  to  thwart  the  child.  On  the  contra- 
their  evening  clotfces,  my  dear,”  I  said.  ry,  there  was  a  little  constraint  in  her  air  as  she 

“  That  is  lust  what  mamma  sam,”  pried  Janet ;  sat  down,  and  Janet’s  enjoyment  of  the  jam  vexed 
*  but  is  n't  it  dreadful  to  have  always  to  consider  her,  and  brought  a  little  wrinkle  to  her  brow, 
everything  like  that  ?  Poor  mamma,  too,  —  often  “  One  would  think  you  had  not  eaten  anything  all 
I  am  quite  angry,  and  then  I  think  —  perhaps  she  day,”  she  said,  with  a  vexed  tone,  and  evidently 
would  like  a  house  like  Mrs.  Spencer  and  Lady  Is-  was  impatient  of  her  daughter’s  presence,  and 
abella’s  as  well  as  I  should,  if  we  had  money  wished  her  away. 

enough.  I  suppose  in  a  nice  big  house  with  heaps  “  Nothing  so  nice  as  this,”  said  Janet,  with  the 
of  maids  and  heaps  of  money,  and  everything  frank  satismetion  of  her  age  ;  and  she  went  on  eat- 
kept  tidy  for  you,  one  [would  not  mind  even  the  big  ing  her  bread  and  jam  quite  composedly,  until  Mrs. 
boys.”  Merridew’s  patience  was  exhausted. 

“  I  think  under  those  circumstances  most  people  “  I  cannot  have  you  stay  any  longer,”  she  said, 
would  be  glad  to  have  them,”  said  I.  at  length.  “  Go  and  practise  now,  while  there  is 

“  I  don’t  understand  how  anybody  can  like  boys,”  no  one  in  the  house  —  ” 

■ud  Janet,  with  reflective  yet  contemptuous  empha-  “O  mamma  I”  said  Janet,  beginning  to  expos- 

sis.  “A  baby-boy  is  different.  When  they  are  tulate;  but  was  stopped  short  by  a  look  in  her 
just  the  age  of  little  Harr}',  I  adore  them ;  but  mother’s  eye.  Then  she  gathered  herself  up  re- 
tfaese  great  long-legged  creatures,  in  their  big  b^s  I  luctantly,  and  left  the  paramse  of  my  little  tea-table 
Andyet,  when  Aey 're  nicely  dressed  in  their  even-  with  the  jam.  She  went  out  pouting,  trailing  her 
ing  tmngs,”  she  went  on,  suddenly  changing  her  great  hat  after  her ;  and  had  to  be  stopped  as  she 
tone,  “  and  with  a  flower  in  their  coats,  —  Jack  has  stepped  into  the  blazing  sunshine,  and  commanded 
actually  got  an  evening-coat,  Mrs.  Musgrave,  he  is  to  put  it  on.  “  It  is  only  a  step,”  said  the  provok- 
so  tall  for  his  age,  —  they  look  quite  nice ;  they  ing  girl,  pouting  more  and  more.  And  poor  Mrs. 
look  such  gentlemen,”  Janet  concluded,  with  a  little  Merridew  looked  so  worried,  and  heated  and  un- 
sisterly  enthusiasm.  “  O,  how  dreadful  it  is  to  be  comfortable,  as  she  went  out  and  said  a  few  ener 
so  poor  I  ”  getic  words  to  her  naughty  child.  Poor  soul !  Ten 

“  I  am  sure  you  are  very  fond  of  them  all  the  different  wills  to  manage  and  keep  in  suWeetion  to 
same,”  said  I,  “  and  would  break  your  heart  if  any-  her  own,  besides  all  the  other  cares  she  had  upon 
thing  should  happen  to  them.”  her  shoulders.  And  that  big  girl  who  should  have 

“  O,  well,  of  coarse,  now  they  are  there  one  been  a  help  to  her,  standing  pouting  and  disobedi- 
wonld  not  wish  anything  to  happen,”  said  Janet,  ent  between  the  piano  she  did  not  care  for,  and  the 
“  What  did  you  say  I  was  to  tell  Jane,  Mrs.  Mus-  jam  she  loved.  —  Sometimes  such  a  little  alterca- 
grave,  aboot  the  tea?  There  now!  Selina  has  tion  gives  one  a  glimpse  into  an  entire  life, 
never  the  time  to  be  as  nice  as  that,  —  and  Rich-  “  She  is  such  a  child,”  Mrs.  Merridew  said,  com- 
ards,  you  know,  our  man  —  Don’t  you  think,  real-  ing  in  with  an  apologetic,  anxious  smile  on  her  face, 
ly,  it  would  be  better  to  have  a  nice  clean  parlor-  She  had  been  firetteo  and  vexed,  and  yet  she  would 
maid  than  a  man  that  looks  like  a  cobbler  ?  Mrs.  not  show  it  to  lessen  my  opinion  of  her  girl.  Then 
Spencer  and  Lady.  Isabella  are  always  going  on  she  sank  down  wearily  into  that  comer  of  the  sofa 
about  servants,  —  that  you  should  send  them  away  from  which  Janet  had  been  so  unwillingly  expelW- 
directly  when  they  do  anything  wrong.  But,  you  "  The  truth  is»  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you,’’  she  said, 
know,  it  makes  a  great  difference  having  a  sepa-  “  and  could  not  when  she  was  here.  Poor  Janet  1^  I 
rate  servant  for  everything.  Mamma  always  says,  am  aftaid  I  was  cross,  but  I  could  not  help  it. 
‘  They  are  good  to  ftie  children,  Janet,’  or,  ‘  They  Something  has  occurred  to-day  which  has  put  me 
are  so  usefhl,  and  don’t  mind  what  they  do.’  We  out.” 
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^1  hope  it  ia  aomething  1  oaa  help  you  in,”  1 
said. 

“  lliat  is  why  I  have  come :  you  are  always  so 
kind ;  but  it  is  a  strange  thing  I  am  going  to  ask 
you  this  time,”  she  said,  with  a  wistful  glance  at  me. 
“  I  want  to  go  to  town  for  a  day  on  business  of  m^ 
own ;  and  1  want  it  to  be  supposed  that  it  is  busi¬ 
ness  of  yours.” 

The  uKt  was,  it  did  startle  me  for  the  moment,  — 
and  then  I  reflected  like  lightning,  so  quick  was 
the  process  (I  say  this  that  nobody  may  think  my 
first  feeling  hard),  what  kind  of  woman  she  was, 
and  how  impossible  that  she  should  want  to  do  any¬ 
thing  that  qne  need  be  ashamed  of.  "  That  is  very 
ak^e,”  I  said. 

Then  she  rose  hastily  and  came  up  to  me  and 
gave  me  a  sudden  kiss,  though  she  was  nut  a  dem¬ 
onstrative  woman.  “  You  are  always  so  under¬ 
standing,”  she  said,  with  the  tears  in  her  eyes ;  and 
thus  I  was  committed  to  stand  by  her,  whatever 
her  difficulty  might  be. 

^  But  you  sha”n’t  do  it  in  the  dark,”  she  went  on ; 
“lam  going  to  tell  you  all  about  iL  1  don’t  want 
Mr.  Menidew  to  know,  and  in  our  house  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  keep  anything  secret.  He  is  on  cir¬ 
cuit  now ;  but  he  would  hear  of  ‘  the  day  mamma 
went  to  town  ’  before  he  had  been  five  minutes  in  the 
house.  And  so  1  want  you  to  go  with  me,  you  dear 
soul,  and  to  let  me  say  1  went  with  you.” 

“  That  is  quite  simple,”  I  said  again ;  but  I  did 
feel  that  I  should  like  to  know  what  the  object  of 
*  the  expedition  was. 

“  It  is  a  long  story,”  she  said,  “  and  1  must  go 
back  and  tell  you  ever  so  much  about  myself  be¬ 
fore  you  will  understand.  I  have  had  the  most 
dreadful  temptation  put  Ixfcure  me  to-day.  O,  such 
a  temptation  I  Resisting  it  is  like  tearing  one’s  heart 
in  two ;  end  yet  I  know  I  ought  to  resist.  Think 
of  our  large  family,  and  poor  Charles’s  many  dis¬ 
appointments,  and  then,  dear  Mrs.  Mu.sgrave,  read 
that” 

It  was  a  letter  written  on  a  large  square  sheet  of 
thin  paper  which  she  thrust  into  my  hand :  one  of 
those  letters  one  knows  a  mile  off,  and  recognizes 
as  lawyers’  letters,  painful  or  pleasant,  as  the  case 
may  be ;  but  more  painful  than  pleasant  generally. 
I  read  it,  and  you  may  judge  of  my  astonishment  to 
find  that  it  ran  thus  :  — 

“  Deab  Mai>am,  —  We  have  the  pleasure  to  in¬ 
form  you  that  oiur.  late  client,  Mr.  John  Babington, 
deceased  on  the  10th  of  May  last,  has  appointed 
you  by  his  will  his  residuaiy-  legatee.  After  all  his 
speciu  be(]uest8  are  paid,  including  an  annuity  of  a 
hundred  a  year  to  his  mother,  with  remainder  to 
Miss  Babington,  his  only  surviving  sister,  there  will 
remain  a  sum  cd*  about  £  10,000,  at  present  excel¬ 
lently  invested  on  landed  security,  and  bearing  in¬ 
terest  At  four  and  a  half  per  cent.  By  Mr.  Babing- 
ton’s  desire,  precautions  have  been  ts^en  to  bind  it 
strictly  to  your  separate  use,  so  th.it  you  may  dis¬ 
pose  of  it  by  will  or  otherwise,  accoraing  to  your 
pleasure,  for  which  pturposc  we  have  accepted  the 
office  of  your  trustees,  and  will  be  happy  to  enter 
folly  into  the  subject,  and  put  you  in  pos.seseion  of 
the  legacy,  as  soon  as  you  can  favor  us  with  a  pri¬ 
vate  interview. 

“  We  are.  Madam,  your  obedient  servants, 

“  Fogey,  Featherhead,  &  Down.” 

“  A  temptation  1  ”  I  cried ;  “  but,  my  dear,  it  is  a 
fortune ;  and  it  is  delightful.:  it  will  make  you  quite 


comfortable.  Why,  it  will  be  nearly  five  hundred  * 
year.” 

I  feel  always  safe  in  the  way  (d  calculating  inter¬ 
est  when  it  is  anything  w{»oaching  five  per  cent; 
five  per  cent  is  so  easily  counted  and  of  course 
four  and  a  half  cannot  be  much  different :  it  too4 
away  my  breath. 

But  Mrs.  Merridew  shook  her  head.  “  It  looks 
so  at  the  first  glance,”  she  said ;  “  but  when  you 
hear  my  story  you  will  think  differently.”  And 
then  s^  made  a  little  uncomfortable  pause.  “I 
don’t  know  whether  you  ever  guessed  it,”  she  add¬ 
ed,  looking  down  ana  doubling  a  new  hem  upon  her 
handkercUef,  “  but  I  was  not  Charies’s  equal  when 
we  married :  perhaps  you  may  have  heard  —  ?  ” 

Of  course  1  had  heard  :  but  the  expression  of  her 
countenance  was  such  that  I  put  on  a  look  of  great 
amazement,  and  pretended  to  be  much  astonished, 
which  1  could  see  was  a  comfort  to  her  mind. 

“  I  am  glad  of  that,”  she  said,  “  for  you  know,  — 
I  could  not  speak  so  plainly  to  you  if  1  did  not  fisel 
that,  though  you  are  so  quiet  now,  you  must  have 
^n  a  great  deal  of  the  world,  —  you  know  what  a 
man  is.  He  may  be  capable  of  marrying  you,  if  he 
loves  you,  whatever  your  condition  is,  —  but  after¬ 
wards  he  does  not  like  people  to  know.  I  don’t 
mean  I  was  his  inferior  in  education,  or  anything  of 
that  sort,”  she  added,  looking  up  at  me  with  a  sud¬ 
den  uneasy  blush. 

“  You  need  not  tell  me  that,”  I  said ;  and  then 
another  uneasiness  took  possession  of  her,  lest  I 
should  think  Iq^s  highly  than  was  right  of  her  hus¬ 
band. 

“  Poor  Charles !  ”  she  said ;  “  it  is  scarcely  fair  to 
judge  him  as  he  is  now. '  We  have  had  so  many 
cares  and  disappointments,  and  he  has  had  to  deny 
himself  so  many  things,  —  and  you  may  say.  Here 
is  his  wife,  whom  he  has  been  so  good  to,  plotting 
to  take  away  from  him  what  might  give  him  a  little 
ease.  But,  O  dear  Mrs.  Musgrave,  you  must  hear 
before  youjudgel” 

“  I  do  not  judge,”  I  said ;  “  I  am  sure  you  must 
have  some  very  good  reason ;  tell  me  what  it  is.” 

Then  she  paused,  and  gave  a  long  sigh.  She 
must  have  been  about  forty,  I  think,  acomely,  simple 
woman,  not  in  any  way  a  heroine  of  romance ;  and 
yet  she  was  as  interesting  to  me  as  if  she  had  been 
only  half  the  age,  and  deep  in  some  pretty  crisis  of 
romantic  distress.  I  don’t  object  to  the  love-stories 
either :  but  middle  age  has  its  romances  too. 

“  When  I  was  a  girl,”  said  Mrs.  Merridew,  “  I 
went  to  the  Babingtons’  as  Ellen’s  governess,  ^le 
was  about  fifteen  and  I  was  not  more  than  twenty, 
and  I  believe  people  thought  me  pretty.  You  will 
laugh  at  me,  but  1  declare  I  have  always  been  so 
busy  all  my  life,  that  I  have  never  had  any  time  to 
think  whether  it  was  true ;  but  one  thing  I  know, 
that  I  was  a  very  good  governess.  I  often  wish,” 
she  added,  pausing,  with  a  half-comic  look  amid  her 
trouble,  “  that  I  could  find  as  good  a  governess  as  I 
was,  for  the  girls.  There  was  one  brother,  John, 
and  one  other  sisfer,  Matilda ;  and  Mr.  Merridew 
was  one  of  the  viators  at  the  house,  and  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  paying  her  attention.  I  never  could 
see  it,  for  my  part,  and  Charles  declares  he  never 
had  any  such  idea ;  but  thejf  thought  so,  I  know. 
It  is  quite  a  long  story.  John  had  just  come  home 
ftom  the  University,  and  was  pretending  to  read 
for  the  bar,  and  was  always  about  the  house ;  and 
the  end  was  that  he  fell  in  love  with  me  —  ” 

“  Of  eourse,”  siud  L 

“  I  don’t  know  that  it  was  of  course.  I  was  so 
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▼ery  lihy,  and  dreaded  the  Bound  of  my  own  voice ; 
but  he  used  to  come  after  us  everywhere  by  w^’  of 
talking  to  Ellen,  and  so  got  to  know  me.  Poor 
John  I  he  was  the  nicest,  faithful  fellow,  —  the  sort 
of  man  one  would  trust  anything  to,  and  believe  in, 
and  respect,  and  be  fond  of,  —  but  not  love.  Of 
course  Charles  was  there  too.  It  went  on  for  about 
a  year,  such  a  curious,  confused,  pleasant,  pain¬ 
ful  —  I  cannot  describe  it  to  you,  —  but  you  know 
what  I  mean.  The  Babingtons  had  always  been 
kind  to  me  ;  of  course  they  were  angry  when  they 
found  out  about  John,  but  then  when  thev  knew  I 
would  not  marry  him,  they  were  kinder  than  ever, 
and  said  I  had  behaved  so  very  well  about  it.  I 
was  a  very  lonely  poor  girl ;  my  mother  was  dead, 
and  I  had  nowhere  to  go ;  and  instead  of  sending 
me  away,  Mrs.  Babington  sent  hhn  away,  —  her 
own  son,  which  was  very  good  of  her,  you  know. 
To  be  sure  I  was  a  good  governess,  and  they  never 
suspected  Charles  of  coming  for  me,  nor  did  I. 
Suadenlv,  all  at  once,  without  the  least  warning, 
he  found  me  by  myself  one  day,  and  told  me.  I 
was  a  little  shocked,  thinking  of  Matilda  Babing-. 
ton  ;  but  then  he  declared  he  had  meant  nothing. 
And  so  —  When  the  Babingtons  heard  of  it,  they 
were  all  furious ;  even  Ellen,  my  pupil,  turned 
against  me.  They  sent  me  away  as  if  I  had  done 
something  wicked.  It  was  very,  very  hard  upon 
me ;  but  yet  I  scarcely  wonder,  now^I  think  of  it. 
That  was  why  we  married  so  early  and  so  impru¬ 
dently.  Mrs.  Musgrave,  I  dare  say  you  have  often 
wondered  why  it  was  ?  ”  • 

,  I  had  to  put  on  such  looks  of  wonder  and  satis¬ 
fied  curiosity  as  I  could  ;jfor  the  truth  was,  I  had 
known  the  outlines  of  the  story  for  years,  just  as 
every  one  knows  the  outlines  of  every  one  elsc’s 
story ;  especially  such  parts  of  it  as  people  might 
like  to  be  concealed.  I'cannot  understand  how  any¬ 
body,  at  least  in  society,  or  on  the  verge  of  society, 
can  for  a  moment  hope  to  have  any  secrets.  Charles, 
Merridew  was  a  cousin  of  Mr.  Justice  Merridew, 
and  very  well  connected,  and  of  course  it  was  known 
that  he  married  a  governess ;  which  was  one  rea¬ 
son  why  people  were  so  shy  of  them  at  first  when 
they  came  to  the  Green. 

“  I  begin  to  perceive  now  why  this  letter  should 
be  a  temptation  to  you,”  I  said  ;  “  you  think  Mr. 
Merridew  would  not  like  —  ” 

“  O,  it  is  not  that,”  she  said.  “  Poor  Charles  !  I 
don’t  think  he  would  mind.  The  world  is  so  hard, 
and  one  makes  so  little  head  against  it.  No,  it  is 
because  of  Mrs.  Babington.  I  heard  she  lost  all 
her  money  some  years  ago,  and  was  dependent  on 
her  son.  And  what  can  she  do  on  a  hundred  a 
year  ?  A  hundred  a  year  I  Only  think  of  it,  for 
an  old  lady  always  accustomed  to  have  her  own 
way.  It  is  horriblv  unjust,  you  know,  to  take  it  from 
her,  his  mother,  wlio  was  always  so  good  to  him ; 
and  to  give  it  to  me,  whom  he  has  not  seen  for 
nearly  twenty  years,  and  who  gave  him  a  sore  heart 
when  he  did  know  me.  I  could  not  take  advantage 
of  it.  It  is  a  great  temptation,  but  it  would  be  a 
great  sin.  And  that  is  why,”  she  added,  with  a 
sudden  flush  on  her  face,  looking  at  me,  “  I  should 
rather  —  manage  it  myself — under  cover  of  you, 
—  and  —  not  let  Charles  know.” 

She  looked  at  me,  and  held  me  with  her  eye,  de¬ 
manding  of  me  that  I  should  understand  her,  and 
yet  defjang  me  to  think  any  the  worse  of  Charles 
Sh  j  was  afraid  of  her  husband,  —  afiaid  that  he 
would  clutch  at  the  money  without  any  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  wrong,  —  afiaid  to  trust  him  with  the 


decision.  She  would  have  me  imderstand  her  with¬ 
out  words,  and  yet  she  would  not  have  me  blame 
Mr.  Merridew.  She  insisted  on  the  one  and  defied 
me  to  the  other :  an  inconsistent,  unreasonable  wo¬ 
man  1  But  I  did  my  best  to  look  as  if  I  saw,  and 
yet  did  not  see. 

“  Then  you  want  to  see  the  lawyers  ?  ”  I  smd. 

“  I  want  to  see  Mrs.  Babington,”  was  her  answer. 
“  I  must  go  to  them  and  explain.  They  are  proud 
people,  and  probably  would  resist,  —  or  they  may 
be  otherwise  provided  for.  If  that  was  the  case  I 
should  not  hesitate  to  take  it.  O  Mrs.  Musgrave, 
when  I  look  at  all  the  children,  and  Janet  there 
murmuring  and  grumbling,  don’t  you  think  it  wrings 
my  heart  to  put  away  this  chance  of  comfort  ?  And 
poor  Charles  working  himself  out.  But  it  could 
not  bring  a  blessing.  It  would  brin^  a  curse ;  I 
cannot  tsie  the  bread  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  old 
woman  who  was  good  to  me,  even  to  put  it  into  that 
of  my  own  child.” 

And  here  two  tears  fell  out  of  Mrs.  Merridew’s  eyes. 
At  her  age  people  do  not  weep  abundantly.  She 
gave  a  little  start  as  they  fell,  and  brushed  them  ofiF 
her  dress,  wifh,  I  don’t  doubt,  a  sensation  of  shame. 
She  to  crj'  like  a  baby,  who  had  so  much  to  do ! 
She  left  me  shortly  after,  with  an  engagement  to 
meet  at  the  station  for  the  twelve-o’clock  train  next 
day.  I  was  going  to  town  on  business,  and  had 
asked  her  to  go  with  me,  —  this  Was  what  was  to  be 
said  to  all  the  world.  I  explained  myself  elaborate¬ 
ly  that  very  evening  to  Airs.  Spencer  and  Lady 
Isabella,  when  I  met  them  taking  their  walk  after 
dinner. 

“  Mrs.  Merridew  is  so  kind  as  to  go  with  me,”  I 
said ;  “  she  knows  so  much  more  about  business 
than  I  do.”  And  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would 
go  to  the  Bank  and  leave  my  b^k  to  be  made  up, 
that  it  might  not  be  quite  untrue. 

“  Fancy  Mrs.  Musgrave  having  any  business  I  ” 
said  Lady  Isabella.  “Why  don’t  you  write  to 
some  man,  and  make  him  do  it,  instead  of  all  the 
trouble  of  going  to  town  ?  ” 

“  But  Mrs.  Merridew  is  going  >vith  me,  my  dear,” 
I  said ;  and  nobody  doubted  that  the  barrister’s 
wife,  with  so  much  experience  as  she  had,  and  so 
many  things  to  do,  would  be  an  efficient  help  to  me 
in  my  little  afiairs. 


1^- 


The  house  we  went  to  was  a  house  in  St.  John’s 
Wood.  .Everybody  knows  the  kind  of  place.  A 
garden  wall,  with  macs  and  laburnums,  all  out  of 
blossom  by  this  time,  and  beginning  to  look  brown 
and  dusty, waving  over  it ;  inside,  a  little  bright  su¬ 
burban  garden,  full  of  scarlet  geraniums,  divided 
by  a  white  line  of  pavement,  dazzlingly  clean,  from 
the  door  in  the  wall  to  the  door  of  the  house ;  and  a 
stand  full  of  more  scarlet  geraniums  in  the  little 
square  hall.  Mrs.  Merridew  became  very  much 
agitated  as  we  approached.  It  was  all  that  I  could 
do  to  keep  her  up  when  we  had  rung  the  bell  at 
the  door.  I  think  she  would  have  turned  and  gone 
back  even  then  had  it  been  possible,  but,  fortunate¬ 
ly,  we  were  admitted  without  delay. 

We  were  shown  into  a  pretty  shady  drawing¬ 
room,  full  of  old  furniture,  which  looked  like  the  rem¬ 
nants  of  something  greater,  and  at  which  she  gazed 
with  eyes  of  almost  wild  recognition,  unconsciously 
pressing  my  arm,  which  she  still  held.  Every¬ 
thing  surrounding  her  woke  afresh  the  tumult  of 
recollections.  She  was  not  able  to  speak  when  the 
maid  asked  our  names,  and  I  was  about  to  give 
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them  simply,  and  had  already  named  my  own, 
when  she  pressed  my  arm  closer  to  her,  and  inter¬ 


posed  all  at  once,  — 

“  Say  two  ladies  from  the  country  anxious  to 
speak  with  her  about  business.  She  might  not  — 
know  —  our  names.” 

“  Is  it  business  about  the  house,  ma’am  ?  ”  said 
the  maid,  with  some  eagerness. 

“  Yes,  yes ;  it  is  about  the  house,”  said  Mrs. 
Merridew,  hastily-.  And  then  the  door  closed,  and 
we  sat  waiting,  hstening  to  the  soft  subdued  sounds 
in  the  ouiet  house,  and  the  rustle  of  the  leaves  in 
the  garden.  “  She  must  be  going  to  let  it,”  my 
companion  said,  hoarsely ;  and  then  rose  from  the 
chair  on  which  she  had  placed  herself,  and  began 
to  move  about  the  room  with  agitation,  looking  at 
everything,  touching  the  things  with  her  hands, 
with  now  and  then  a  stifled  exclamation.  “  There 
is  where  we  used  to  sit,  Ellen  and  I,”  she  said, 
standing  by  a  sofa,  before  which  a  small  table  was 
placed,  “  when  there  was  company  in  the  evenings. 
And  there  Matilda,  —  O,  what  ghosts  there  are 
about  1  Matilda  is  married,  tbank  Heaven  1  but  if 
Ellen  comes,  I  shall  never  be  able  to  face  her.  O 
Mrs.  Musgrave,  if  you  would  but  speak  for 
me  1  —  ” 

At  this  moment  the  door  was  opened.  Mrs.  Mer¬ 
ridew  shrank  back  instinctively,  and  sat  down, 
resting  her  hand  on  the  table  she  had  just  pointed 
out  to  me.  The  new-comer  was  a  tall,  full  figure, 
in  deep  mourning,  a  handsome  woman  of  five-and- 
thirty,  or  thereabouts,  with  bright  hair,  which 
looked  all  the  brighter  from  comparison  with  the 
black  depths  of  her  dress,  and  a  colorless,  clear  com¬ 
plexion.  All  the  color  about  her  was  in  her  hair. 
Though  she  had  no  appearance  of  unhealthiness, 
her  very  lips  were  pale,  and  she  came  in  with  a 
noiseless,  c^uiet  dignity,  and  the  air  of  one  who  felt 
she  had  pain  to  encounter,  yet  felt  able  to  bear  it. 

“  Pardon  me  for  keeping  you  waiting,”,  she  said ; 
and  then,  with  a  somewhat  startled  glance,  “  I  un¬ 
derstood  you  wanted  to  see  —  the  house.” 

My  companion  was  trembling  violently ;  and  I 
cleared  my  throat  and  tried  to  clear  up  my  ideas 
(which  was  less  easy)  to  say  something  in  reply. 
But  before  I  had  stammered  out  half  a  dozen 
words  Mrs.  Merridew  rose,  and  made  one  or  two 
unsteady  steps  towards  the  stranger. 

“  Ellen,”  she  cried,  “  don’t  you  know  me  ?  ”  and 
stopped  there,  standing  in  the  centre  of  the  room, 
holding  out  appealing  hands. 

Miss  Babington’s  face  changed  in  the  strangest 
way.  I  could  see  that  she  recognized  her  in  a  mo¬ 
ment,  and  then  that  she  pretended  to  herself  not  to 
recognize  her.  There  was  the  first  startled,  vivid, 
indignant  glance,  and  then  a  voluntary  mist  came 
over  her  eyes.  She  gazed  at  the  agitated  woman 
with  an  obstinately  blank  gaze,  and  then  turned  to 
me  with  a  little  bow. 

“  Your  friend  has  the  advantage  of  me,”  she 
said ;  “but  you  were  saying  something.  I  should  be 
glad,  if  that  was  what  you  wanted,  to  show  you  over 
the  house.” 

It  would  be  hard  to  imagine  a  more  difficult  po¬ 
sition  than  that  in  which  I  fbund  myself;  seated 
between  two  people  who  were  thus  strangely  con¬ 
nected  with  each  other  by  bonds  of  mutual  injury, 
and  appealed  to  for  something  meaningless  and 
tranquillizino;,  to  make  the  intercourse  possible.  I 
did  the  best  I  could  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 

.  “  R  is  not  so  much  the  house,”  I  said.  “  though 
I  if  you  wish  to  let  it,  I  have  a  friend  who  is  looking 


for  a  house ;  but  I  think  there  was  some  other  busi* 
ness  Mrs.  Merridew  had ;  something  to  say  —  ^ 

“  Mrs.  Merridew !  ”  said  Miss  Babington,  suflTer- 
ing  the  light  once  more  to  come  into  her  eyes ;  and 
then  she  gave  her  an  indignant  look.  “  I  think 
this  might  have  been  spared  us  at  least.” 

“  Ellen,”  said  Mrs.  Merridew,  speaking  very  low 
and  humbly,  —  “  Ellen,  I  have  never  done  any¬ 
thing  to  you  to  make  you  so  hard  against  me.  If  I 
injured  your  sister,  it  was  unwittinglj'.  She  is  better 
off  than  I  am  now.  You  were  once  fond  of  me,  as  I 
was  of  you.  Why  should  you  have  turned  so  com¬ 
pletely  against  me  ?  I  have  come  in  desperation  to 
ask  a  hearing  from  you,  and  from  your  mother, 
Ellen.  God  knows  I  mean  nothing  but  good.  And 
O,  what  have  I  ever  done  ?  —  What  harm  ?  ” 

Miss  Babington  had  seated  herself,  still  preserv¬ 
ing  her  air  of  dignity,  but  without  an  invitation  by 
look  or  gesture  to  her  visitor  to  be  seated ;  and  in 
the  silent  room,  all  so  dainty  and  so  sweet  with 
flowers,  with  the  old  furniture  in  it,  which  reminded 
her  of  the  past,  the  culprit  of  twenty  years  ago 
stood  pleading  between  one  of  those  whom  she  was 
supposed  to  have  wronged  and  myself,  a  most  igno¬ 
rant  and  uneasy  spectator.  Twenty  years  ago  I 
In  the  mean  time  youth  had  passed,  and  the  hard 
burdens  of  middle  age  had  come  doubled  and  mani¬ 
fold  upon  her  shoulders.  Had  she  had  done  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  mean  time  that  would  tell  more  heavily 
against  her  than  that  girlish  inadvertence  of  the 
past  ?  Yet  here  she  stow!  —  not  knowing,  I  believe, 
for  the  moment,  whether  she  was  the  young  govern¬ 
ess  in  her  first  trouble,  or  the  mother  of  all  those 
children,  acquainted  with  troubles  so  much  more 
bitter  —  among  the  ghosts  of  the  past. 

“  I  would  much  rather  not  discuss  the  question,” 
said  Miss  Babington,  still  seated,  and  struggling 
hard  to  preserve  her  calm.  “  All  the  grief  and 
vexation  we  have  owed  to  you  in  this  house  cannot 
be  summed  up  in  a  moment.  The  only  policy,  I 
think,  is  to  be  silent.  Your  verv  presence  here  is 
an  offence  to  us.  AVhat  else  could  it  be  ?  ” 

“  I  should  never  have  come,”  said  Mrs.  Merridew, 
moved  by  a  natural  prick  of  resentment,  “  but  for 
what  I  have  just  heard  —  I  should  never  have  re¬ 
turned  to  ask  for  pardon  where  I  had  done  no 
wrong, — had  it  not  been  for  this,  —  this,  that  I 
feel  to  be  unjust.  Your  poor  brother  John  —  ” 

“  Stop  1  ”  cried  the  other,  her  reserve  failing. 
“  Stop,  O,  stop,  you  cruel  woman  1  He  was  noth¬ 
ing  to  you  but  a  toy  to  be  played  with,  —  but  he 
was  my  brother,  my  only  brother ;  and  you  have 
made  him  an  undutiful  son  in  his  very  grave.” 

The  tears  were  in  her  eyes,  her  colorless  face  had 
flushed,  her  soft  voice  was  raised ;  and  Mrs.  Merri¬ 
dew,  still  standing,  listened  to  her  with  looks  as 
agitated  —  when  all  at  once  the  door  was  again 
opened  softly.  The  aspect  of  affairs  changed  in  a 
moment.  To  my  utter  amazement,  Mrs.  Merridew, 
who  was  standing  with  her  face  to  the  door,  made 
a  quick,  imperative,  familiar  gestine  to  her  antago¬ 
nist,  and  looked  towards  an  easy-chair  which  stood 
near  the  open  window.  Miss  Babington  rose  quick¬ 
ly  to  her  feet,  and  composed  herseff  into  a  sudden 
appearance  of  calm. 

“  Mamma,”  she  said,  going  forward  to  meet  the 
old  lady,  who  came  slowly  in,  “  here  are  some  la¬ 
dies  come  upon  business.  This  is  —  Mrs.  Merri¬ 
dew.”  She  said  the  name  very  low,  as  Mrs.  Bab¬ 
ington  made  her  way  to  her  chair,  and  Mrs.  Merri¬ 
dew  sank  trembling  into  her  sea^  unable,  I  think, 
to  bear  up  longer.  The  old  lady  seated  herself  be- 
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fore  the  spoke.  She  was  a  little  old  woman,  with 
a  piwtty  s^ly  colored  old  face,  and  had  the  air  of 
havino;  been  petted  and  cared  for  all  her  Hfe.  The 
sudden  chan^  of  her  dai^hter’s  manner;  the  ac- 
cmnulation  of  every  kind  of  convenience  and  pret- 
tiness,  as  I  now  remarked,  round  that  chair ;  the 
carefol  way  in  which  it  had  been  placed  out  of  the 
sun  and  the  draught,  yet  in  the  air  and  in  the  sight  of 
the  garden,  told  a  whole  history  of  themselves.  And 
now  Mrs.  Merridew’s  passionate  sense  that  the 
alienation  of  the  son’s  fortune  from  the  mother  was 
a  thin<;  impossible  was  made  clear  to  me  at  onee. 

“  Whom  did  you  say,  Ellen  ?  ”  said  the  old  lady, 
when  she  was  comibrtably  settled  in  her  chair. 

«Mrs. - ?  1  never  catch  names.  I  hope  you 

have  explained  to  the  ladies  that  I  am  rather  in¬ 
firm,  and  can’t  stand.  W’hat  did  you  say  was  your 
friend’s  name,  my  dear  ?  ” 

Her  Mend’s  name  I  Ellen  Babington’s  face 
lightened  all  over  as  with  a  ;>ale  light  of  indigna¬ 
tion. 

“  I  said  —  Mrs.  Merridew,”  she  rejieated,  Mth  a 
little  emphasis  oa  the  name.  Then  there  was  a 
pause ;  and  the  culprit  who  was  at  the  bar  trembled 
visibly,  and  hid  her  face  in  her  hands. 

“  Mrs.  Merridew !  Do  you  mean  —  Turn  me 
round,  Ellen,  and  let  me  look  at  her,”  said  the 
old  lady,  with  a  curious  catching  of  her  breath. 

It  was  a  change  which  could  not  be  done  in  a 
moment.  While  the  daughter  turned  the  mother’s 
chair,  poor  Mrs.  Merridew  must  liavc  gone  through 
the  torture  of  an  age  ;  her  hands  trcmbleil  in  wliich 
she  had  hidden  herself.  But  as  the  chair  creaked  and 
turned  slowly  round,  and  all  was  silent  again,  she 
nused  her  wliite  face,  and  uncovered  herself,  as  it 
were,  to  meet  the  inquisitor’s  eye.  It  might  have 
been  a  diiierent  woman,  so  changed  was  she ;  her 
eyes  withdrawn  into  caves,  the  lines  of  her  mouth 
drawn  down,  two  hollows  clearly  marked  in  her 
cheeks,  and  every  particle  of  lier  usual  color  gone. 
She  looked  up  appalled  and  overcome,  contronting, 
but  not  meeting,  the  keen  critical  look  which  old 
Mrs.  Babington  fixed  upon  her ;  and  then  there  was 
again  a  pause  ;  and  the  leaves  fluttered  outside,  and 
the  white  curtains  within,  and  a  gay  child’s  voice, 
passing  in  the  road  without,  suddenly  fell  among 
ns  like  a  bird. 

“  Ah  1  ”  said  the  old  lady,  “  that  creature  1  Do 
you  mean  to  tell  me,  Ellen,  that  she  has  had  tlic 
assurance  to  come  here  ?  Now  look  at  her  and  tell 
me  what  a  man’s  sense  is  worth,  'fhat  woman’s 
face  turned  my  {xxrr  boy’s  head,  and  drove  Charles 
Merridew  out  of  hb  wits.  Only  look  at  her ;  is 
there  anything  there  to  turn  anybody’s  head  now  ? 
She  has  lost  her  figure  too ;  but  to  be  sure  that  is 
not  so  wonderful,  for  she  is  forty  if  she  is  a  dav. 
But  dierc  are  you,  my  dear,  as  straight  as  a  rusii, 
and  your  sister  Matilda  as  well.  So  that  is  Janet 
Singleton,  our  governess ;  I  wonder  what  Charles 
thinks  of  his  bargain  now  ?  I  never  saw  a  woman 
so  mnc  off.  O  Ellen,  Ellen,  why  did  n’t  she  come 
and  show  herself,  such  a  figure  as  she  is,  before  my 
poor  dear  boy  was  taken  from  us  ?  My  poor  buy  1 
And  to  think  he  should  have  gone  to  his  grave  in  a 
delusion  about  such  a  creature  1  Ellen,  I  would 
rather  now  that  you  sent  her  away.” 

“  O  mamma,  don’t  speak  like  this,”  cried  Ellen, 
red  with  shame  and  distress ;  “  what  is  about  her 
figure  ?  if  that  were  all !  —  but  she  b  going  away.” 

“  Yes,  yes,  send  her  away,”  said  the  old  lady. 
“  Yon  liked  her  once,  but  I  ckm’t  suppose  even  you 
can  think  there  could  be  any  intercourse  now.  My 


son  left  all  his  money  to  her,”  she  added,  turning 
to  me,  —  past  his  mother  and  his  sister.  You 
will  admit  that  was  a  strange  thing  to  do.  I  don’t 
know  who  the  other  lady  is,  Ellen,  but  1  conclude 
she  is  a  Mend  of  yours.  lie  left  everything  past 
us,  everything  but  some  poor  pittance.  Perhaps 
you  may  know  some  one  who  wants  a  houst^  in  this 
neighborhood  ?  It  is  a  very  nice  little  house,  and 
much  better  furnished  than  most.  I  should  bo  veij 
glad  to  let  it,  now  that  I  can ’t  afford  to  occupy  it 
myself,  by  the  year.” 

“  Mamma,  tlie  other  lady  is  with  Mrs.  Merridew,” 
said  Ellen  ;  “  I  do  not  know  her  —  ”  and  .«he  cast 
a  glance  at  me,  almost  appealing  to  my  pity.  I 
rose  up,  not  knowing  what  to  do. 

“  Periiaps,  my  dear,”  I  said,  I  confess  with  tim¬ 
idity,  “  we  had  better  go  away.” 

“  Unless  you  will  stay  to  luncheon,”  smd  thje  old 
lady.  “  But  I  forgot,  —  I  don’t  want  to  look  at  that 
woman  any  more,  Ellen.  She  has  done  us  enough 
of  liarm  to  satisfy  any  one.  Turn  me  round  again 
to  my  usual  place,  and  stmd  her  away.” 

Mrs.  Merridew  had  risen  to  her  feet,  too.  She 
had  regained  her  senses  after  the  first  Mghtful 
sliock.  She  was  still  ghastly  pale,  but  she  was  her¬ 
self.  She  went  up  firmly  and  swiftly  to  the  old 
lady,  put  Ellen  aside  by  a  movement  which  she  was 
unconscious  of  in  her  agitation,  and  replaced  the 
cliair  in  its  former  place  with  the  air  of  one  to  whom 
such  an  office  was  habitual.  “  You  used  to  say  I 
always  did  it  best,”  she  said.  “  O,  is  it  possible 
you  can  have  forgotten  everything  1  Did  not  I  give 
him  up  when  you  asked  me,  and  do  you  think  I  will 
take  his  money  now  ?  O,  never,  never !  It  ought 
to  be  yours,  and  it  shall  be.  O,  take  it  back,  and 
forgive  me,  and  say,  ‘  God  bless  you  ’  once  again.” 

“  Eh,  what  was  that  vou  said  ?  Ellen,  what  does 
she  say  ?  ”  said  the  old  woman.  “  I  have  always 
heard  the  Merridews  were  very  poor.  Poor  John’s 
fortunewill.be  a  gmlscnd  to  them.  Go  away!  I 
suppose  you  mean  to  mock  me  alter  all  the  rest  you 
have  done.  I  don’t  understand  what  you  say.” 

Yet  she  looked  up  witli  a  certain  eagerness  on 
her  pretty  old  face,  —  a  certain  sharp  look  of  greed 
and  longing  came  into  the  blue  eyes,  which  retained 
their  color  as  pure  as  that  of  youth.  Her  daughter 
towered  above  her,  pale  with  emotion,  but  still  in¬ 
dignant,  yielding  not  a  jot. 

“  Mamma,  pay  no  attention,”  she  said ;  “  Mrs. 
Merridew  may  pity  us,  but  what  is  that  V  surely  we 
can  take  back  nothing  from  her  hands.” 

“Pity!  I  don’t  see  how  Janet  Merridew  can 
pity  Hie.  But  I  should  like,”  Mrs.  Babington 
went  on,  with  a  little  tremble  of  eagerness,  “  to  know 
at  least  what  she  means.” 

“  This  is  what  I  mean,”  said  Mrs.  Merridew, 
sinking  on  her  knees  by  tlie  old  lady’s  chair :  “  that 
I  will  not  take  your  money.  It  is  your  money. 
We  are  poor,  as  you  say ;  but  we  can  struggle  on 
as  we  have  done  for  twenty  years ;  and  poor  John’s 
money  is  yours,  and  not  mine.  It  is  not  mine.  I 
will  not  take  it.  It  must  have  been  some  mistake. 
If  he  had  known  what  he  was  doing  he  never  would 
have  left  it  to  any  one  but  ^ou.” 

“  So  I  think  myself,”  said  the  old  lady,  musing, 
and  then  was  silent,  taking  no  notice  of  any  one, 
—  looking  into  the  air. 

“  Mamma,”  said  Ellen,  behind  her  chair,  “  I  can 
work  for  you,  and  Matilda  will  help  us.  It  cannot 
be.  It  may  be  kind  of  —  her  —  but  it  cannot,  can¬ 
not  be.  Are  we  to  take  charity ;  to  live  on  charity  ? 
Mamma,  she  has  no  right  to  disturb  you  —  ” 
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“She  is  not  disturbing  me,  dear,”  said  the 
old  lady;  “on  the  contrary.  Whatever  I  might 
think  of  her,  she  used  to  be  a  girl  of  sense.  And 
Matilda  always  carried  things  with  a  very  high  hand, 
and  1  never  was  fond  of  her  husband.  But  I  am 
very  fond  of  my  house,”  she  added,  after  a  pause ; 
“  it  is  such  a  nice  house,  Ellen.  I  think  I  should 
die  if  we  were  to  leave  it.  I  shall  die  very  soon, 
most  likely,  and  be  a  burden  on  nobody ;  but  still, 
Ellen,  if  slic  meant  it,  vou  know  —  ” 

amma,  what  does  it  matter  what  she  means  ? 
You  never  can  think  of  accepting  charity.  It  will 
break  my  heart.” 

“  That  is  all  very  well  to  say,”  said  Mrs.  Babing- 
ton.  “  But  I  have  lived  a  great  deal  longer  than 
you  have  done,  my  dear,  and  I  know  that  hearts 
are  not  broken  so  easily.  It  would  break  my  heart  to 
leave  my  nice  house.  Janet,  come  here,  and  look 
me  in  the  face.  I  don’t  think  you  were  true  to  us 
in  the  old  times.  Matilda  did  carry  things  with  a 
very  hi^h  hand.  I  told  her  so  at  the  time,  and  I 
have  often  told  her  so  since ;  but  I  don’t  think  you 
were  true  to  us,  all  the  same.” 

“  I  did  not  know  —  I  did  not  mean  —  ”  faltered 
Mrs.  Merridew,  leaning  her  head  on  the  arm  of  the 
old  lady’s  chair. 

It  was  clear  to  me  that  the  story  had  two  sides, 
and  that  my  friend  was  perhaps  not  so  inmx^ent  as 
she  had  made  herself  out  to  be.  But  tnere  was 
;K)mething  very  pitiful  in  the  comparison  between 
the  passion  of  anxiety  in  her  half-hidden  face,  and 
the  calm  of  the  old  woman  who  was  thus  deciding 
on  her  fate. 

“  My  dear,  I  am  afraid  you  knew,”  said  Mrs. 
Babington.  “  You  accepted  my  poor  boy,  and  then, 
when  I  spoke  to  you,  you  gave  him  up,  and  took 
Charles  Merridew  instead.  If  I  had  not  interfered, 
perhaps  it  would  have  been  better ;  though,  to  be 
sure,  1  don’t  know  what  we  should  have  done  with 
a  heap  of  children.  And  as  for  poor  John’s  money, 
you  know  you  have  no  more  real  right  to  it,  no  more 
than  that  other  lady,  who  never  saw  him  in  her 
life.” 

“  She  has  the  best  possible  right  to  it,  mamma, 
— he  left  it  to  her,”  said  Ellen,  anxiously,  over  her 
shoulder.  “  O,  why  did  you  come  here  to  vex  ns, 
when  we  were  not  interfering  with  you  ?  I  beg  of 
you  not  to  trouble  my  mother  any  more,  but  go 
away.” 

Then  there  was  a  moment  of  hesitation.  Mrs. 
Merridew  rose  slowly  from  her  knees.  She  turned 
round  to  me,  not  looking  me  in  the  face.  She  said, 
in  a  hoarse  voice,  “  Let  us  go,”  and  made  a  step 
towards  the  door.  Shu  was  shaking  as  if  she  had 
had  a  fever ;  but  she  was  glad.  Was  that  possible  ? 
She  had  delivered  her  conscience,  —  and  now 
might  not  she  go  and  keep  the  money  which  would 
make  her  children  happy  r  But  she  could  not  look 
me  in  the  face.  She  moved  as  slowly  as  a  funeral. 
And  yet  she  would  have  flown,  if  she'  could,  to  get 
safely  away. 

“  Janet,  my  dear,”  said  the  old  lady,  “  come 
back,  and  let  us  end  our  talk.” 

Mrs.  Merridew  stopped  short,  with  a  start,  as  if 
a  shot  had  arrested  her.  This  time  she  looked  me 
lull  in  the  face.  Her  momentary  hope  was  over, 
and  now  she  telt  for  the  first  time  the  poignancy  of 
the  sacrifice  which  it  had  been  her  own  will  to 
make. 

“  Come  back,  Janet,”  said  Mrs.  BaMngton. 
“  As  you  say,  it  is  not  your  money.  Nothing  could 
make  it  your  money.  You  were  always  right-feel¬ 


ing  when  you  were  not  aggravated.  I  am  much 
obliged  to  you,  my  dear.  Come  and  sit  down  here, 
and  tell  me  all  almut  yoiu^lf.  Now  poor  John  is 
dead,”  she  went  on,  falling  suddenly  into  soft 
weeping,  like  a  child,  “we  ought  to  be  friends. 
To  thii^  he  should  die  before  me,  and  I  should  be 
heir  to  my  own  boy,  —  is  n’t  it  sad  ?  And  such  a 
fine  young  fellow  as  he  was  !  You  remember  when 
he  came  back  from  the  University  ?  What  a  nice 
color  he  had !  And  always  so  straight  and  slim, 
like  a  rush.  All  my  children  have  a  good  carriage. 
You  have  lost  your  figiue,  .Tanet ;  and  you  used  to 
have  a  nice  little  figure.  When  a  girl  is  so  round 
and  plump,  she  is  apt  to  get  stout  as  she  gets  older. 
Look  at  Ellen,  how  nice  she  is.  But  then,  to  be 
sure,  children  make  a  diflerencc.  Sit  down  by  me 
here,  and  tell  me  how  many  you  have.  And, 
Ellen,  send  word  to  the  house-agent,  and  tell  him  we 
don’t  want  now  to  let  the  house ;  and  tell  Parker 
to  get  luncheon  ready  a  little  earlier.  You  must 
want  something  if  you  have  come  from  the  country. 
Where  are  you  living  now  ?  and  how  is  Charles 
Merridew  ?  Dear,  dear,  to  think  I  should  not  have 
seen  either  of  you  tor  nearly  twenty  years !  ” 

“  But,  mamma,  surely,  surely,”  cried  Ellen  Bab¬ 
ington,  “  you  don’t  think  things  can  be  settled  like 
this  ?  ” 

“  Don’t  speak  nonsense,  Ellen ;  everything  is 
settled,”  said  the  old  lady.  “  You  know  I  always 
had  the  greatest  confidence  in  Janet’s  good  sense. 
Now,  my  dear,  hold  vour  tongue.  A  girl  like  you 
has  no  right  to  meddle.  I  alwavs  manage  my  own 
bu.dness.  Go  and  look  after  luncheon,  —  that  is 
your  afiair.” 

I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  seen  a  more 
curious  group  in  my  life.  There  was  the  old  lady 
in  the  centre,  quite  calm,  and  sweet,  and  pleasant. 
A  tear  was  still  lingering  on  her  eyelash ;  but  it 
represented  nothing  more  than  d  child’s  transitory 
gnefj  and  underneath  there  was  nothing  but  smiles, 
and  satisfaction,  and  content.  She  looked  so  pr^- 
ty,  so  pleased,  so  glad  to  find  that  her  comforts 
were  not  to  be  impaired,  and  yet  took  it  all  so 
lightly,  as  a  matter  of  course,  as  completely  uncon¬ 
scious  of  the  struggle  going  on  in  the  mind  of  her 
benefactress  as  it'  she  had  been  a  creature  from 
a  different  world.  As  for  Mrs.  Merridew,  she  stood 
speechless,  choked  by  feelings  that  were  too  bitter 
and  conflicting  for  words.  I  am  sure  that  all  the 
advantages  this  money  could  have  procured  for  her 
children  were  surging  up  before  her  as  she  stood 
and  listened.  She  held  her  hands  helplessly  half 
stretched  out,  as  if  something  had  been  taken  out 
of  them.  Her  eyes  were  blank  with  thinking,  see¬ 
ing  nothing  that  we  saw,  but  a  whole  world  of  the 
invisible.  Her  breast  heaved  with  a  breath  half 
drawn,  which  seemed  suspended  half-way,  as  if 
dismay  and  disappointment  hindered  its  comple¬ 
tion.  It  was  all  over  then,  —  her  sacrifice  made 
and  accepted,  and  no  more  about  it;  and  herself 
sent  back  to  the  monotonous  struggle  of  life.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  pretty  old  lady  stood  Ellen 
Babington,  pale  and  miserable,  struggling  with 
shame  and  pride,  casting  sudden  glances  at  Mrs. 
Merridew,  and  then  appealing  looks  at  me,  who 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

“  Tell  her,  O,  tell  her  it  can’t  be  1  ”  she  cried  at 
last,  coming  to  me.  “Tell  her  the  lawyers  will 
not'permit  it.  It  cannot  be.” 

And  Merridew,  too,  gave  me  one  pitiful  look,  — 
not  repenting,  but  yet  —  Then  she  went  forward 
and  laid  her  hand  upon  the  old  lady’s  hand,  which 
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was  like  ivory,  with  all  the  veins  delicately  carved 
upon  it. 

“  Say,  God  bless  us,  at  least.  Say,  ‘  God  bless 
you  and  your  children,’  once  before  I  go.” 

“  To  be  sure,”  said  the  old  lady,  cheerfully. 
“  God  bless  you,  my  dear,  and  all  the  children. 
Matilda  has  no  clularen,  you  know.  I  should  like 
to  see  them,  if  you  think  it  would  not  be  too  much 
for  me.  But  you  are  not  going,  Janet,  when  it  is 
the  first  time  we  have  met  for  nearly  twenty 
years  ?  ” 

“  I  must  go,”  said  Mrs.  Merridew. 

She  could  not  trust  herself  to  speak,  I  could  see. 
She  put  down  her  face  and  kissed  the  ivoiy'  hand, 
and  then  she  turned  and  went  past  me  to  the  door, 
without  another  word.  I  think  she  had  forgotten 
my  very  existence.  When  she  had  reached  the 
door  she  turned  round  suddenly,  and  fixed  her  eyes 
upon  Ellen.  She  was  going  away,  having  given 
them  back  their  living,  without  so  much  acknowl¬ 
edgment  as  if  she  had  brought  a  nosegay.  There 
was  in  her  look  a  mute  remonstrance  and  appeal 
and  protest.  Ellen  Babington  trembled  all  over ; 
her  lips  quivered  as  if  with  words  which  pride  or 
pun  would  not  permit  her  to  say;  but  sne  held 
with  both  hands  immovable,  to  the  back  of  her 
mother's  chair,  who,  for  her  part,  was  kissing  her 
hand  to  the  departing  visitor.  “  Good  by ;  come 
and  see  us  soon,”  the  old  lady  was  saying  cheer¬ 
fully.  And  Ellen  gazed,  and  trembled,  and  said 
nothing.  Thus  this  strangest  of  visits  came  to  an 
end. 

She  had  forgotten  me,  as  I  thought ;  but  when  I 
came  to  her  side  and  put  my  arm  within  her  reach, 
she  clutched  at  it  and  tottered  so  that  it  was  all  I 
could  do  to  support  her.  I  was  very  thankful  to 
Mt  her  into  the  cab,  for  I  thought  she  would  have 
minted  on  the  way.  But  yet  she  roused  herself 
when  I  told  the  man  to  drive  back  to  the  sta¬ 
tion. 

“  We  must  go  to  the  lawyers  first,”  she  said ;  and 
then  we  turned  and  drove  through  the  busv  London 
streets,  towards  the  City.  The  clerks  looted  near¬ 
ly  baked  in  the  office  when  we  reached  it,  and  the 
crowd  crowded  on,  indiscriminate  and  monotonous. 
One  feels  one  has  no  right  to  go  to  such  a  place  and 
take  any  of  the  air  away,  of  which  they  have  so 
little.  And  to  think  of  tne  sweet  air  blowing  over 
our  lawns  and  lanes,  and  all  the  unoccupied,  silent, 
shady  places  we  had  left  behind  us  1  Such  vain 
thoughts  were  not  in  Mrs.  Merridew’s  head.  She 
was  turning  over  and  over  instead  a  very  different 
kind  of  vision.  She  was  counting  up  all  she  had 
sacrificed,  and  how  little  she  had  got  by  it,  and 
yet  was  going  to  complete  the  sacrifice,  unmoved 
even  by  her  thoughts. 

I  confess  I  was  surprised  at  the  tone  she  took  with 
the  lawyer.  She  said  “Mr.  Merridew  and  myself” 
with  a  composure  which  made  me,  who  knew  Mr. 
Merridew  had  no  hand  in  it,  absolutely  speechless. 
The  lawyer  remonstrated  as  he  was  in  duty  bound, 
and  spoke  about  his  client’s  will ;  but  Mrs.  Merri¬ 
dew  made  very  little  account  of  the  will.  She  quot¬ 
ed  her  husband  with  a  confidence  so  assured  that 
even  I,  though  I  knew  better,  began  to  be  persuad¬ 
ed  that  she  had  communicated  with  him.  And 
thus  the  business  was  finally  settled.  She  had  re¬ 
covered  herself  by  the  time  we  got  into  the  cab 
again.  It  is  true  that  her  face  was  worn  and  livid 
with  the  exertions  of  the  day,  but  still,  pale  and 
weaiw  as  she  was,  she  was  herself. 

“  But,  my  dear,”  I  said,  “  you  quoted  Mr.  Merri¬ 


dew,  as  ifhe  knew  all  about  it ;  and  what  ifhe  should 
not  approve?  ” 

“  You  must  not  think  I  have  no  confidence  in  my 
husband,”  she  said,  quickly  :  “  far  fixim  that.  Per¬ 
haps  he  would  not  see  as  I  do  now.  He  would 
think  of  our  own  wants  first.  But  if  it  comes  to  his 
ears  afterwards,  Charles  is  not  the  man  to  disown 
his  wife’s  actions.  O  no,  no;  we  have  gone 
through  a  great  deal  together,  and  he  would  no 
more  bring  shame  upon  me,  as  if  I  acted  when  1 
had  no  right  to  act  —  than  —  I  would  bring  shame 
upon  him ;  and  I  think  that  is  as  much  as  could  be 
said.” 

And  then  we  made  our  way  back  to  the  station ; 
but  she  said  nothing  more  till  we  got  into  the  rail¬ 
way-carriage,  which  was  not  quite  so  noisy  as  our 
cab. 

“  It  would  have  been  such  a  thing  for  us,”  she 
said  then,  half  to  herself.  “  Poor  Charles  I  O,  if 
I  could  but  have  said  to  him,  ‘  Don’t  be  so  anxious ; 
here  is  so  much  a  year  for  the  children.’  And  Jack 
should  have  gone  to  the  university.  And  there 
would  have  been  Will’s  premium  at  once  ”  (i.  e.  to 
Mr.  Willoughby,  the  engineer).  “  The  only  thing 
that  1  am  glad  of  is  that  they  don’t  know.  And 
then  Janet ;  she  breaks  my  heart  when  she  talks.  It 
is  so  bad  for  her,  knowing  the  Fortises  and  all 
those  g^ls  who  have  everything  that  heart  can  de- 
s'u:e.  1  never  had  that  to  worry  me  when  I  was 
young.  I  was  only  the  governess.  Janet’s  talk 
will  be  the  worst  of  all.  I  could  have  made  the 
house  so  nice  too,  and  everything.  Well! — but 
then  I  never  should  have  had  a  moment’s  peace.” 

“  You  don’t  regret  ?  ”  I  said. 

“  No,”  said  Merridew,  with  a  long  sigh. 

And  then,  “  Do  you  think  I  have  been  a  traitor  to 
the  children  ?  ”  she  cried  suddenly,  “  taking  away 
their  money  from  them  in  the  dark  ?  Would 
Charles  think  me  a  traitor,  as  they  do?  Is  it 
always  to  be  my  part  ?  —  always  to  be  my  part  ?  ” 

“  No,  no,”  I  said,  soothing  her  as  best  1  could ; 
but  I  was  very  glad  to  find  my'  pony-carriage  at  the 
station,  and  to  ^ive  her  home  to  my  house  and  give 
her  some  tea,  and  strengthen  her  for  her  duties. 
Thus  poor  John  Babington’s  fortune  was  disposed 
of,  and  no  one  was  the  wiser,  except,  indeed,  the  old 
lady  and  her  daughter,  who  were  not  likely  to  talk 
much  on  the  subject.  And  Mrs.  Merridew  walked 
calmly  across  to  her  house  in  the  dusk  as  if  this 
strange  episode  of  agitation  and  passion  had  been 
nothing  more  solid  than  a  dream. 


CHILDREN’S  LITERATURE.* 

BT  MISS  YONOE. 

(Third  Paper.) 

CLASS  LITERATURE  OF  THE  LAST  THIRTY  TEARS. 

Just  as  the  “  Tracts  for  the  Times  ”  were  mov¬ 
ing  the  thinking  world,  there  appeared  a  little  book 
called  “The  Fairy  Bower,”  ostensibly  a  mere 
child’s  story,  but  written  with  a  peculiar  suggestive¬ 
ness  of  portraiture  that  rendered  it  a  somewhat  puz¬ 
zling  study  to  heads  of  families.  The  plot  is  brief¬ 
ly  this :  Grace  Leslie,  the  onlv  child  of  a  widowed 
mother,  is,  at  ten  years  old,  taken  to  spend  a  month 
among  a  gay  family  named  Ward,  who  have  a  la^e 
numl^r  of  exceedingly  strict  and  precise  cousins 
called  Duff.  Grace  chances,  in  conversation  about 
an  intended  Christmas  party  with  Mary  Anne  Duff, 

*  See  EruT  Satusdat,  Noi.  187, 191. 
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to  suggest  decorating  a  little  ante-room  with  paper 
flowers,  and  calling  it  a  Fairj-  Bower ;  and  this  idea 
is  taken  up  by  Mary  Anne,  and  announced  as  her 
own.  The  plan  turns  out  a  success :  the  grown  peo¬ 
ple  admire  it  extremely,  and  the  inventor  is  called 
tor  and  crowned  Queen  of  the  Fairy  Bower ;  Grace, 
in  consternation,  and  half  incredulity  of  her  com¬ 
panion’s  baseness,  holding  back  while  Mary  Anne, 
in  a  sort  of  dull  complacency,  accepts  the  triumph. 
Suspicion  that  all  is  not  right  arises,  but  lights  upon 
the  innocent  Grace,  and  finally  the  whole  is  cleared 
up  by  her  godfather,  a  sort  of  original,  who  comes 
out  with  downright  truths  in  the  tJohiisonian  style. 
He  forces  a  confession  from  Mary  Anne,  and  recti¬ 
fies  the  injustice.  This  is  the  plot,  weak  chiefly  in 
the  unnatural  importance  whicn  this  cliildish  affair 
obtains  in  the  neighborhood,  but  quite  enough  for 
the  unfolding  of  much  remarkable  thought  and  char¬ 
acter,  with  the  more  curious  cleverness,  because, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  conversations  among  the 
elders,  the  whole  is  treated  from  among  the  chil¬ 
dren.  The  book  does  not,  like  most  of  those  for  the 
voung,  work  out  a  proposition ;  it  rather  states  a  prob  • 
lem,  and  then  leaves  it.  And  that  seems  to  be, 

“  What  are  our  systems  of  education  making  of  our 
children  ?  ”  So  we  have  them  all  vividly  set  before 
us.  The  Evangelical  governess  who  never  punish¬ 
es,  but  only  touches  the  feelings,  presents  us  with 
four  pupils,  —  the  callous,  sclt-satisfied  Mary  Anne, 
dull  of  conscience,  and  impervious  to  treatment 
invented  for  finer  natures ;  the  model  Constance, 
sincerely  pious,  pragmatical,  and  interfering  ;  the 
romantic,  sentiinentm  Fanny,  with  her  poetical  in¬ 
stincts  undir(!Cted ;  and  quiet,  good,  undemonstrative, 
and  therefore  neglected,  Charlotte.  Besides  these, 
there  is  the  pretentious  young  lady  from  a  fashion¬ 
able  boarding-school,  and  three  boys,  —  the  merry 
clever,  unthinking  George ;  Campbell  Dull’,  for 
whom  the  real  religion  of  his  home  has  been  re¬ 
deemed  from  narrowness  in  the  wholesome  public- 
school  atmosphere  ;  and  one  sadly  significant  like¬ 
ness  of  the  good-for-nodiing  son  of  a  pious  mother 
whom  he  deceives.  Tlien  there  is  Emily,  a  bright, 
sweet  picture  of  a  well-natured  school-girl,  far  from 
faultless,  but  with  true  instincts ;  and  there  is  her 
thoughtful  little  sister  Ellen,  soundly  brought  up  by 
a  quiet,  old,  orthodox  grandm.amma  in  the  coun¬ 
try  :  with  sparkling,  sensitive  little  Grace,  wondering 
among  them  all,  as  each  acts  and  speaks  according 
to  his  or  her  nature,  and  leaves  us  (luestioning  — 
AVho  has  found  the  right  way  ?  What  will  this 
come  to  ? 

Nor  does  the  second  part,  the  “  Lost  Brooch,” 
fillip’  answer  the  question.  It  is  quite  as  clever,  and 
as  lull  of  a  certain  restrained  irony,  as  its  predeces¬ 
sor,  but  in  some  measure  less  sparkling,  and  it  con¬ 
cerns  the  same  parties  in  the  early  years  of  youth 
instead  of  childhood.  All  arc  here  met  at  Hastings 
for  a  month  of  holiday,  and  in  a  like  manner  devm- 
op  their  several  characters. 

Mary  Anne  is,  perhaps,  the  cleverest  picture  of 
all,  with  her  outward  condemnation  of  everything 
fashionable  as  worldly,  and  her  real  worship  of 
I  money ;  her  caught-up  phrases  and  genuine  selfish¬ 
ness,  her  conceit  and  power  of  avmling  herself  of 
other  people’s  service,  and  altogether  the  thin  var¬ 
nish  caught  from  her  clever,  strong,  puritanical, 
consistent  sister  Constance,  laid  over  a  naturally 
slow  selfish  nature;  Constance  perfect  up  to  her 
own  standard  as  ever,  rigid  and  tyrannical,  and 
utterly  blind  to  all  that  does  not  agree  with  her 
preconceived  ideas ;  and  Fanny,  more  and  more 
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alienated  from  her  family  by  their  utter  want  of 
sympathy  for  her  imaginative  nature,  which  runs 
further  and  further  into  sentiment  and  folly  for 
want  of  OTidance.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
cousins  Emily  and  Ellen  Ward  have  grown  up, — 
the  one  into  a  bright,  clever,  lively  woman,  the  other 
into  a  wise,  grave,  pensive  looker-on;  and  Grace 
Leslie,  sunny  and  deep,  and  ready  to  love,  sympa¬ 
thize  with,  and  admire  all,  moves  about  them,  as 
Emily  says,  as  though  her  motto  were,  “  Prove  all 
things ;  hold  fast  that  which  is  good.” 

The  humor  of  the  plot  lies  in  the  two  great  I 
errors  into  which  the  Duffs  fall.  They  meet  with  j  I 
an  adventurer,  who  succeeds  in  severally  persuading  j 
Mary  Anne  and  Fanny  that  he  is  deeply  attached 
to  each,  and  Constance  that  he  has  been  converted 
and  made  a  Christian  through  her  instrumentality, 
while  at  the  same  time  Constance’s  lost  brooch  b^ 
comes  the  occasion  of  a  vehement  persecution  of  an 
innocent  servant-girl,  who  is  beset  with  exhorta¬ 
tions  and  threats,  all  with  the  beneficent  intention 
of  securing  an  inmate  for  a  new  reformatory.  Even 
when  the  fascinating  Osmond  Guppy  proves  to  be 
a  thorough  scapegrace,  about  to  retrieve  his  for¬ 
tunes  by  marrying  a  cheese-monger’s  widow,  and 
the  brooch  comes  to  light  in  Constance’s  own  dress¬ 
ing-box,  that  consistent  ladv  and  Mary  Anne  re¬ 
main  of  the  same  opinion  stifl,  and  contend  that,  the 
one  being  a  converted  character  and  the  other  un¬ 
converted,  they  have  not  been  guilty  of  the  slight¬ 
est  injustice  in  either  instance.  The  whole  sounds 
exaggerated,  but  in  reality  is  brought  about  in  such 
a  manner  that  we  believe  in  almost  every  step  as 
we  go,  and  are  provoked  just  as  we  should  be  by 
real  people. 

The  conversations,  whether  deep  or  gay,  are 
wonderfully  interesting,  and  contain  many  valuable 
little  bits  of  thought,  and  remarks  or  q^ueries  not 
easily  forgotten.  There  are  humorous  hits  of  de¬ 
scription,  too,  such  as  when  Mr.  Duff's  chief  Interest 
in  Battle  Abbey  lies  in  turning  up  the  cover  of  the 
table  in  the  living  rooms,  and  estimating  the  cost 
of  the  mahogany  ;  such,  too,  as  the  Duffs’  extremely 
heavy  dinner-party ;  and  the  domineering  jiower  of. 
Constance  over  her  family  and  neighborhood.  Al¬ 
together  these  two  are  memorable  books,  and  though 
nowhere  inculcating  any  distinctively  High  Church 
doctrines,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  did 
their  part  towards  the  Church  movement  by  mani¬ 
festing  the  unloveliness  and  unsatisfactoriness  of 
this  particular  phase  of  suburban  Evangelicalism. 
Another  work  done  by  them  was  the  creation  of  the 
class  of  literature  now  termed  “  books  for  the  young,” 
standing  between  the  child’s  story  and  Ae  full- 
grown  novel.  We  do  not  mean  that  there  were  no 
such  books  before,  but  as  a  school  they  seemed  to 
rise  up  either  in  imitation  of,  or  almost  in  rivalry 
to,  the  “  F airy  Bower,”  and  “  Lost  Brooch.”  Most 
people  who  had  any  power  of  writing  felt  that  though 
anything  so  curiously  clever  and  covertly  satirical  as 
these  was  impossible,  yet  that  something  more  dis¬ 
tinctly  improving  could  be  produced  upon  the  same 
field. 

The  worst  of  it  is,  that  the  multitude  of  “  tales  ” 
certainly  do  prevent  the  reading  of  books  requiring 
more  attention.  Young  people  grow  up  from  the 
stor^-book  to  the  tale  period,  and  while  there  is  un¬ 
deniably  harmless  food  within  their  reach,  they  are 
interdicted  from  the  study  of  that  which  would 
stretch  their  minds  lest  they  should  meet  with  any¬ 
thing  objectionable ;  and  thus  the  mind  absolutely 
becomes  cramped,  and  there  is  no  power  of  turning 
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for  rtH^n^Ation  to  reading  that  stretches  the  facul¬ 
ties. 

No  one  has  protesU“d  more  strongly  against  this 
custom  than  Miss  Sewell  in  her  “  Principles  of  Ed¬ 
ucation.”  The  system  that  keeps  girls  in  the 
school-room  reading  simple,  easy  stories,  without 
touching  Scott,  Shakespeare,  or  Spenser,  and  then 
hands  themover  to  the  unexploredrecessesofMudie’s 
boxes,  has  been  shown  by  her  to  be  the  most  frivo- 
lizing  that  can  be  devised ;  and  she  has  set  forward 
the  result  of  her  experience  that  a  good  novel,  es¬ 
pecially  a  romantic  one,  read  at  twelve  or  fourteen, 
IS  a  really  beneficial  thing. 

We  have  siiid  that  children  have  no  sympathy 
with  the  sentiment  of  love,  but  they  have  nlenty 
with  the  romance,  and  these  are  very  different 
things.  The  tender  feelings  of  the  hero  and  heroine 
are  utterly  uninteresting,  but  the  adventures  and 
disasters  they  undergo,  their  bravery  and  constancy, 
are  delightful,  and  raise  the  whole  tone  of  tlie  mind. 
And  there  is  infinitely  less  danger  of  putting  fool¬ 
ish  fancies  into  a  girl’s  head  by  letting  her  enjov  the 
escapades  of  Catherine  Seyton,  or  weep  for  Lucy 
Ashton,  than  by  letting  her  turn  over  the  good  lit¬ 
tle  book  where,  a  child  like  herself  flirts  with  her 
brotherly  first  cousin,  and  marries  liiin  at  last. 
Nay,  even  “  the  objectionable  ”  characters  that 
mothers  shrink  from  leaving  before  girls’  eyes  are 
unlikel)'  to  do  harm  in  creatures  so  unlike  them¬ 
selves.  Brian  de  Bois  Guilbert  or  Julian  Avenel 
are  as  unlikely  to  taint  their  minds  as  Jupiter  or 
Mars,  Henry  II.  or  Louis  XIV. ;  and  if  a  girl  at 
eighteen  can  jdunge  into  a  book  box,  or  meet  on  a 
drawing-room  tame  with  “  Beatrice  ”  or  “  Cometli 
up  as  a  Flower,’’  surely  it  is  well  that  at  sixteen  she 
should  have  seen  crime  treated  with  loathing  and 
abhorrence. 

There  is  a  prodigious  amount  of  what  may  be 
called  class  literature. 

Every  one  writes  books  for  some  one ;  books  for 
children,  books  for  servants,  books  for  |)Oor  men, 
poor  women,  poor  boys,  and  poor  girls.  It  is  not 
enough  to  say,  “  Thou  shalt  not  stem,”  but  the  mer¬ 
chant  must  be  edified  by  the  tale  of  a  fraudulent 
banker,  the  school-boy  by  hearing  how  seven  cher¬ 
ries  were  stolen,  the  servant  must  be  told  how  the 
wicked  cook  hid  her  mistress’s  ring  in  the  innocent 
scullery-maid’s  box ;  the  poor  man  has  a  pig  stolen 
for  his  benefit,  the  poor  lx)y  a  sovereign,  the  poor 
girl  a  silk  handkerchief.  Why  is  not  one  broad, 
well-taught  principle  better  than  so.  much  applica¬ 
tion  in  detail  ? 

We  must  not  be  misunderstood.  It  is  well  to 
picture  any  one  class  or  way  of  life  thoroughly ;  a 
vivid  scene  well-painted  is  sure  to  be  worth  having, 
and  real  likenesses  are,  generally  speaking,  useful 
studies  ;  but  it  is  the  endeavor  to  hold  up  a  mirror 
to  each  variety  of  reader  of  his  or  her  way  of  life, 
a.s  if  there  were  no  interest  beyond  it,  and  nothing 
else  could  be  understood  or  eared  for,  that 
we  think  narrowing  and  weakening.  If  it  be 
true  that  imagination  is  really  needful  to  give 
the  power  of  doing  as  we  would  be  done  by, 
surely  it  is  better  to  have  models  set  before  us  not 
immediately  within  our  own  range.  A  good  book 
is  a  good  book  to  whosoever  can  understand  it,  and 
there  is  oilen  a  power  of  grasping  a  part  of  the 
meaning  when  there  is  no  power  of  explanation. 
Moreover,  there  is  a  habit  now  abroad  in  the  world 
of  supposing  that  any  writing  is  good  enough  for 
children  and  for  the  poor.  Never  has  this  fallacy 
been  better  exposed  than  by  the  author  of  “  My 


Life,  and  What  shall  I  do  with  it  ?  ”  She  points 
out,  that  while  the  clever  mechanic  can  Imrrow 
highly  spiced  newspapers  and  pamphlets  adverse  to 
all  religion,  he  finds  his  wife  and  children  supplied 
with  meek,  mawkish,  ill-argued  tracts  and  story¬ 
books,  whose  dulness  and  want  of  point  he  sets 
down  to  their  subject  instead  of  to  their  authors, 
and  he  becomes  contemptuous  when  he  might  have 
been  touched.  Nothing  ought  to  be  more  diligently 
selected  than  books  sent  forth  among  the  town- 
poor,  and  nothing  more  diligently  weeded  from 
among  them  than  the  feeble  little  tales  of  seraphic 
childrcm  who  regularly  meet  with  an  accident,  or 
break  a  blood-vessel,  —  the  whole  genus  of  tales 
written  because  the  autlior  wanted  the  money  for 
so  good  a  purpose  that  no 'one  had  the  heart  to  nip 
her  aspirations  in  the  bud. 

As  a  rule,  what  poor  people  and  servants  really 
like  is  a  story  with  what  more  educated  persons 
think  rather  an  over-amount  of  pathps,  going  to 
the  verge  —  if  not  over  it  —  ot  sentimentality. 
“  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  ”  is  the  type  of  the  style  they 
love.  Aftendrissement  —  to  borrow  a  French  word 
—  must  1k!  a  strong  sensation  with  them.  Miss 
Sewell’s  “  Earl’s  Daughter,”  though  far  from  the 
best  of  her  works,  is  delightful  to  the  maid-servant 
and  the  dressmaker  class,  who  are  the  chief  readers 
among  the  srrown-up  jxjor,  excepting,  of  course,  in¬ 
valids,  and  the  clever  mechanics,  of  whom,  having 
no  knowledge,  we  say  nothing.  As  to  servants,  it 
really  is  needless  to  try  to  select  books  for  them, 
considering  the  cheapness  of  novels,  and  their  easy 
access  to  all  we  have  in  the  house.  We  believe 
the  best  treatment  is  to  keep  out  of  the  way  what¬ 
ever  we  think  absolutely  deleterious,  and  to  lend 
freely  anything  good  or  interesting,  such,  tor  in¬ 
stance,  as  Mrs.  Craik’s  “  Noble  Life,”  which  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  relished. 

One  or  two  of  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  lesser  tales  deserve 
mention,  as  standing  out  —  as  well  they  may  —  far 
above  the  average  of  the  literature  usually  supposed 
appropriate  to  the  Lending  Library.  They  are  to 
be  found  in  a  volume  of  her  lesser  works,  so  in¬ 
geniously  put  together  by  Messrs.  Chapman  and 
Hall  as  to  make  it  imjmssible  to  give  it  to  the  in¬ 
tended  readers  of  full  a  tliird  of  the  stories.  “  Liz¬ 
zie  Leigh,  and  other  Stories,’’  is  the  title.  The 
first  is  a  piteous  tale  of  the  sin  we  most  carefully 
keep  from  childrim’s  knowledge,  and  it  is  presently 
followed  a  terrible  ghost  storj-  from  Household 
Words.  Then  comes  “  Mr.  Harrison’s  Confessions,” 
one  of  the  author’s  most  delicious  bits  of  humor, 
but  such  as  only  true  lovers  of  her  delicate  aroma 
can  appreciate ;  and  after  this  her  unrivalled 
“  Libbie  Marsh’s  Three  Eras,”  a  most  l)eautitul 
and  touching  Manchester  story,  fit  for  any  rank, 
and  almost  any  age  ;  and  the  “  Sexton’s  Ilero,”  a 
grand  sketch  of  the  tide  on  the  Morecombe  Sands. 
N.  B.  —  ^Vhenever  any  of  our  readers  chance  to 
be  pressed  into  the  service  of  that  distressing  in¬ 
stitution,  a  “  Penny  Reading,”  we  recommend  him 
the  “  Sexton’s  Hero,”  if  he  desires  to  be  pathetic; 
or  its  companion,  “  Christian  Storms  and  Sunshine,” 
if  he  goes  in  for  the  comic.  The  two  last  stories, 
“  Hand  and  Heart,”  and  “  Betsy’s  Troubles  at 
Home,”  arc  capital  for  children ;  but  they  are  no 
doubt  early  productions ;  they  are  not  the  real 
Maiy  Gaskell,  but  a  clever  pupil  of  the  Edgeworth 
and  Martineau  style. 

If,  however,  we  were  to  dwell  on  the  books  about 
or  for  the  poor,  or  their  children,  that  we  have  a 
kindness  for  or  have  found  successful,  we  should 
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umply  become  a  catalogue,  and  we  will  therefore 
only  repeat  our  strong  conviction  that  skim  milk, 
innocent  fluid  aii  it  may  seem,  is  apt  to  turn  sour, 
and  that  nobody  ought  to  attempt  to  write  for  the 
poor  (any  more  than  lor  the  rich)  who  cannot  do 
so  with  sense  and  spirit,  as  well  as  with  a  good 
moral.  As  a  pattern  of  what  such  a  book  ought  to 
be,  let  us  mention  “  Helpful  Sam,”  a  tale  that  first 
came,  out  in  Mozley’s  Magazine  for  the  Young 
(which,  by  the  by,  wonderfully  contrives  to  avoid 
Jlabbtj  stories).  Tlie  hero  is  a  lad  who  makes  his 
first  appearance  at  a  Sunday-school  in  such  a  gor¬ 
geous  waistcoat  as  to  distract  the  attention  of  his 
companions,  and  who  turns  out  to  be  a  workhouse- 
boy  apprenticed  to  a  brutal  chimney-sweeper  with 
agoou,  meek  wife.  Tlie  quaint  contrasts  and  droll 
sayings  of  the  actors  in  the  story  are  so  thoroughly 
life-like,  that  we  believe  no  one  could  take  up  the 
little  book  without  becoming  interested ;  and  the 
writer  has  been  content,  not  to  transgress  all  possi¬ 
bilities,  by  bringing  in  those  dreadful  long-winded, 
•highly  moral  fathers  and  mothers,  who  are  still  ex¬ 
tant  in  the  cottages  of  the  venerable  S.  P.  C.  K. 

We  remember  our  own  youthful  horror  of  such 
excellent  mouthpieces  of  wisdom,  though  we  used 
to  consider  them  a  necessary  qualification  in  a  story. 
“  I  believe  the  horrid  old  proxinemt  is  the  mother,” 
said  a  young  friend  to  us,  while  relating  her  hasty 
glhnpse  of  a  new  story.  And  yet  while  we  are 
sure  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  put  preachments  such  as 
no  mortal  can  be  supposed  to  m.akc  into  the  mouths 
of  the  dramatis  persona,  we  think  that  the  notion 
that  a  book  is  really  better  as  mere  literature  and 
more  amusing  for  not  having  a  moral  is  an  error. 
Very  brief  sportive  sketches  without  a  purpose  may 
be  endurable,  but  if  prolonged  they  need  pith.  Tlie 
old  fairy-tales  were,  as  we  know,  remnants  of 
mighty  myths ;  the  “  Arabian  Nights  ”  are  the 
growtn  of  ancient  fancies  dealing  with  dreamily  «])- 
prehended  truths ;  and  the  very  few  modem  inven¬ 
tions  that  can,  even  while  in  the  forefront  of  the 
scene,  class  with  such,  have  some  earnestness  and 
solidity  in  their  mould,  and  are  shadows  of  some¬ 
thing  greaUT.  Such  are  “  Undine  ”  and  “  Sin- 
tram  ” ;  such  are  the  best  of  Hans  Christian  Ander¬ 
sen’s,  a  man  who  has  immerisely  over-written  him¬ 
self,  but  whose  “  Ugly  Duckling,”  “  True  Princess,” 
“  Emperor  of  China’s  Clothes,”  and  Lark,”  have 
already  acquired  a  sort  of  force,  like  a  proverb,  by 
their  wonderful  terseness  of  irony  and  truth.  Who 
recollects  more  than  a  tiueer  phrase  or  two  in 
such  of  his  stories  as  have  not  a  definite  purpose, 
or  are  not,  like  “  The  Little  ■  Jlermaid  ”  and  the 
“  Seven  Swans,”  graceful  versions  of  old  jwpular 
legends?  Perhaps  there  have  been  three  really 
original  fairy-tales  (we  call  them  so  for  want  of  a 
better  name)  protlueed  within  the  last  twenty  years, 
—  we  mean  the  “  Water-Babies,”  “  Alice’s  Adven¬ 
tures  in  Wonderland,”  and  the  “  Light  Princess,” 
though  we  hesitate  in  naming  the  fatter,  because 
it  dwells  in  the  hackneyed  world  of  kings  and  prin¬ 
cesses  and  fairy  godmothers ;  while  the  other  two 
have  the  mark  of  originality,  —  they  deal  with  crea- 
turcs  of  our  own  day,  and  just  dip  them  into  the 
realms  of  Dreamland.  Of  these_  two,  we  confess 
that  the  latent  though  not  consistent  meanings  that 
run  through  the  “  Water-Babies  ”  seem  to  us  to  ren¬ 
der  it  more  attractive  than  even  the  exquisite  bits 
of  fun  in  “  Alice.”  The  one  seems  a  book  to  chain 
the  interest,  the  other  one  to  take  up  by  chance. 

To  be  overdone  with  moral  is  a  fatal  thing.  To 
fewee  events,  even  imaginary,  to  illustrate  some 


maxim  is  ruinous ;  yet  it  seems  to  us  that  a  bocA 
so  written  has  really  a  better  chance  of  getting  a 
permanent  hold  on  the  mind  than  the  whipped  syl¬ 
labub  of  fiction.  “  Garry,  a  Holiday  Story,  ”  is  a 
little  modern  tale  that  ItoaMs  of  no  moral,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  it  has  none,  for  the  child  (a  detestable,  for¬ 
ward,  saucy  child)  really  acts  the  part  of  a  dog- 
stealer,  carries  the  creature  to  tne  sea-side  in 
defiance  of  a  much-bullied  aunt,  and  finally  gets  it 
given  to  her.  There  is  a  g(jod  deal  of  a  sort  of 
tiicetiousiiess  in  the  book,  but  we  cannot  believe  it 
would  gain  the  affections  of  any  child. 

And  to  take  its  verj-  opposite,  —  “  Uncle  Peter's 
Fair)'  Tale.”  The  idea  is  not  novel ;  it  is  the  oft- 
told  story  of  the  fulfilment  of  wishes ;  but  in  this 
case  they  an;  the  wishes  of  a  party  of  amiable, 
beneficent  ladies  and  gentlemen,  such  as  may  be 
met  with  in  any  countr)'  house ;  and  the  literal 
accomplishment  of  them  produces  the  most  ludi¬ 
crous  and  delicious  situations,  told  with  such  humor 
that  no  one  can  help  being  amused,  'whether  young 
or  old.  For  instance,  the  amiable  head  of  the 
family  wishes  all  lawyers  in  Nova  Zembla,  and  the 
respectable  solicitor  is  instantly  transport^  thither 
in  shaving  costume.  The  romantic  young  lady 
wishes  to  be  borne  aloft  on  a  cloud,  and  finds  her¬ 
self  in  a  dismal  bank  of  fog.  She  also  wishes  her 
friend  to  be  regaled  with  continual  music,  where¬ 
upon  the  speech  of  the  whole  household  becomes 
song.  But  there  is  a  strong  purpose  through  the 
whole  ;  and  though  the  graver  conversations,  and 
sometimes  the  ironical  ones,  which  are  interspersed, 
are  too  long,  and  sometimes  too  heavy,  they  save 
the  book  from  being  mere  froth  and  buflooneiy, 
and  the  underlying  earnestness  is  the  real  cause  of 
its  exceeding  droller)-. 

We  do  not  believe  that  there  can  be  sparkle 
where  there  is  not  depth.  A  liking  for  buffoonery 
is  one  of  the  tastes  to  be  especially  discouraged. 
Fun  is  a  very  different  matter.  Fun  and  pla)-fiil- 
ness  may  crop  out  everywhere,  and  join  with  pa¬ 
thos,  nobility,  and  earnestness,  just  as  Shakespeare 
and  Cervantes  mingled  them;  but  an  exclusive 
preference  for  extravagance  is  most  unwholesome, 
and  even  jHjrverting.  It  becomes  destructive  of 
reverence,  and  soon  degenerates  into  coarseness ;  it 
permits  nothing  jMietical  or  imaginative,  nothing 
sweet  nor  pathetic  to  exist ;  and  there  is  a  certain 
self-satisfaction  and  superiority  in  making  game  of 
what  others  regard  with  enthusiasm  or  sentiment, 
which  absolutely  bars  the  way  against  a  higher  or 
softer  tone.  Perhaps  those  who  remember  the 
published  letters  of  young  officers  during  the  In¬ 
dian  and  Jamaica  mutinies,  may  perceive  why  it  is 
well  to  keep  boys  from  thinking  it  “  the  thing  ”  to 
talk  slang-comedy  over  a  terrific  real  life  tragedy. 
Most  works  with  that  prefix  “  Comic  ”  —  “  Comic 
History  of  England,”  “  Comic  Latin  Grammar,” 
&c.  —  are  mere  catch-pennies  for  boys,  and  can 
only  teach  them  the  love  of  burlesque  out*  of 
place.  We  do  not  mean  to  stigmatize  all  parody 
and  drollery.  Some  of  the  poems  we  love  best  will 
perfectly  stand  a  clever  jiarody,  but  there  must  be 
a  certain  quality  of  gaite  de  caur  and  light  delicacy 
to  make  such  things  charming.  Premeditated  con¬ 
ventional  fun  is  the  unhappy  commodity.  Who 
can  measure  out  wit  by  the  yard  ? 

Exaggeration  is  the  great  error  of  the  books  that 
are  written  avowedly  for  boy-taste,  such  as  the 
whole  Mayne  Reid  school,  which  stimulate  the  aj*- 
petite  for  the  marvellous  by  a  series  of  adventures 
not  absolutely  impossible  individually,  but  mon- 
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strously  improbable,  in  rapid  succession.  The  love 
of  sensation  is  thus  fed,  so  tliat  boys  lose  their  in¬ 
terest  in  all  that  is  real.  In  truth,  we  have  little 
liking  for  “  books  for  boys.” 

If  boys  have  healthy,  intelligent  minds,  they 
would  be  doing  much  ^ttcr  if  they  were  reading 
books  for  men.  Many  boys  really  care  not  at  all 
for  stories,  but  have  a  vehement  affection  for  some 
branch  of  natiu^l  history,  for  mechanics,  or  physi¬ 
cal  science,  and  will  take  infinite  trouble  of  their 
own  acconl  to  follow  the  study,  which  they  have 
quite  the  power  to  do,  out  of  any  popular  manual. 
Others  are  delighted  with  real  travels  (i.  c.  if  they 
are  not  spoilt  with  false  ones),  and  such  books  as 
Franklin,  Kane,  Livingstone,  Erskine,  and  the  Al¬ 
pine  Club  give  us  are  full  of  charms  for  them  ;  and 
those  who  do  love  a  story  will  not,  after  eleven  or 
twelve  years  old,  be  put  off  with  “  Robert  and 
Frederick  ;  a  Book  for  Boys,”  and  the  like  ;  but, 
unless  they  01*0  wholesomely  fed  on  the  real  sound 
romance,  will  fall  upon  some  trash  that  their  friends 
have  never  thought  of  warning  them  against. 
School-boy  literature  is  thus  more  read  by  mothers, 
sisters,  and  little  boys  longing  to  be  at  school,  than 
by  the  boys  themselves.  A  very  clever  one,  “  I  ler- 
bert’s  Holidays,”  a  capital  portrait  of  a  very  fresh 
Etonian  was  evidently  regarded  as  an  insult  by  his 
congeners,  who,  like  him,  had  instantly  written 
home  for  leave  to  buy  a  new  hat,  engaging  to  wear 
out  the  old  one  at  church  in  the  holidays,”  or  who 
had  made  strong  endeavors  to  bring  the  paternal 
mansion  to  the  standard  of  gentilitv  supposed  to  be 
worthy  of  the  bosom  friend.  “  A  Hero :  Philiji’s 
Book,”  by  Mrs.  Craik,  has  never  seemed  to  us  to  be 
known  nearly  as  well  as  it  deseiwes.  It  purjiorts  to 
be  the  narrative  of  an  English  boy  who  had  been 
sent  to  spend  a  half-year  in  the  family  of  an  uncle, 
a  professor  at  Glasgow,  having  been  told  beforehand 
that  one  of  his  cousins  was  “  somewhat  of  a  hero.” 
How  he  selected  as  this  hero  the  big,  handsome, 
good-natured  bully  Hector,  worshipped  him  abject¬ 
ly,  and  became  gradually  undeceived,  is  told  in  his 
own  words,  and  with  some  delicious  descriptions  of 
mountain-climbings,  and  of  boating  on  the  Clyde. 
Whether  boys  like  it  or  not  we  do  not  know ;  we  are 
sure  that  men  and  women  must  do  so.  “  The  Crof- 
ton  Boys,”  again,  by  Harriet  Martineau,  is  lull  of 
life  and  cleverness.  It  was  suggested,  she  tells  us, 
by  the  stoir  of  the  good  tutor  who  had  the  honor  of 
sitting  for  Dominie  Sampson.  The  generous  man¬ 
ner  in  which  he  concealed  the  author  of  the  acci¬ 
dent  that  maimed  him  is  imitated  in  little  Hugh,  a 
truly  bojdsh  little  hero,  drawn  with  all  Miss  Marti- 
neau’s  charm  of  humorous  simplicity.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Hope’s  “  Stories  of  School-life  ”  is  more  a  book 
for  masters  than  for  boys.  It  is  clever  and  amus¬ 
ing,  but  does  not  so  much  attain  tlie  creature’s  own 
point  of  view  as  make  a  study  of  him,  and  of  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  certain  treatment  upon  him.  It  just  falls 
short  of  what  the  unapproachable  “  Tom  Brown  ” 
really  does,  and  is,  in  fact,  too  palpably  trying  to 
tread  in  his  steps,  though  at  a  far  less  distance 
than  does  that  morbid  dismal  tale,  “  Eric’s  School¬ 
days,”  which  we  hope  no  mother  or  boy  ever  reads, 
since  it  really  can  answer  no  purpose  but  to  make 
them  unhappy  and  suspicious,  besides  that  it  en¬ 
forces  by  numerous  telling  examples  that  the  sure 
reward  of  virtue  is  a  fatal  accident. 

Another  and  much  wider  field  is  the  tale  for  girls ; 

-  a  much  more  convenient  one,  inasmuch  as  those  for 
!  whom  they  are  written  really  do  read  them,  and 
I  like  them.  There  are  so  many  hours  of  a  girl’s  life 


when  she  must  sit  still,  that  a  book  is  her  natural 
resource,  and  reading  becomes  to  her  like  breath¬ 
ing.  The  real  difficulty  is  how  to  prevent  the 
childish  reading  of  story-books  from  becoming  a  pref>- 
aration  for  unmitigated  novel-reading  in  afW  life ; 
and  we  confess  that  this  is  a  serious  difficulty  when 
education  is  so  straining  the  jKjwers  that  real  relax¬ 
ation  of  the  mind  is  absolutely  needed  in  play-hours. 
Our  own  private  theory  is  that  we  ought  to  teach 
girls  less,  while  we  should  encourage  them  to  leam 
more. 

However,  this  is  a  branch  on  which  we  do  not 
feel  competent  to  enter,  and  we  had  better  return 
to  our  more  immediate  object  of  noting  the  styles 
we  think  most  or  least  successful.  Some  few  j)eo- 
ple  have  a  wonderftil  art  of  writing  about  chil^n 
from  a  child’s  {mint  of  view.  It  is  a  rare  {mwer. 

We  know  some  clever  little  books  that  are  really 
charming  studies  for  the  lovers  of  childhood,  but 
that  somehow  do  not  suit  the  real  children. 
We  mean  “  Read  me  a  Story,”  “  Little  People,” 
and  above  all  “  Little  Maggie  and  her  Brother.” 
In  all  three  instances  the  portraits  are  genuine,  and 
the  last  two  are  of  extremely  clever  children.  Now 
the  unfailing  characteristic  of  children  of  any  ability 
is  that  they  are  continu.ally  growing  on  unexpected 
sides  of  their  mind,  and  saying  tilings  extraordina¬ 
rily  queer,  either  in  their  acuteness,  observation,  or 
sim[)licity,  and  utterly  unlike  the  conventional 
child.  At  the  same  time  the  entire  being  is  child¬ 
ish,  and  is  generally  incajiable'of  tolerating  the  fol¬ 
lies  or  understanding  the  {irecociousness  of  its  con- 
temjHirary.  So  when  the  dreamy  fancies  of  its 
fellow-child  in  their  undevelofied  state  are  set 
before  it  without  censun',  it  is  bewildered  by  the 
book  not  treating  them  as  either  naughty  or  silly, 
ami  feels  out  of  its  element.  A  study  such  as  Ih. 
John  Brown  made  of  Marjorie  Fleming  is  cx({uisite 
for  parents,  but  the  child  cannot  understand  the 
point  of  view.  Nor  can  it  (happily)  understand 
the  manner  in  which  reflective  grown-u|)  jieople 
view  the  faults  of  childhood.  For  them  things 
must  be  always  positively  good  or  naughty.  Tlius 
“  Mrs.  Boss’s  Niece”  —  which  is  to  us  as  good  as  a 
comedy,  so  wonderful  is  the  humor  of  the  descrif)- 
tion  of  the  troubles  of  two  good  old  aunts  of  the  re¬ 
tired  sho{)-keepcr  class,  with  a  little  harum-scarum 
Irish  niece  suddenly  left  on  their  hands  —  fails 
when  given  to  children.  They  are  entirely  uncon¬ 
scious  of  the  admirable  drawing  of  the  nervous, 
anxious,  broken-spirited  widow,  who,  through  wear¬ 
ing  the  gayest  colors,  fidgeting  intolerably,  and 
going  out  to  tea  on  the  hottest  day  of  June  in  a 
huge  fur  tippet,  had  yet  the  wonderful  true  judg¬ 
ment  of  simplicity  and  humility ;  and  though  they 
are  amused  for  a  moment  at  the  Irish  girl’s  wonder¬ 
ful  romancings  about  riding  a  pig,  and  shooting  an 
arrow  that  broke  the  leg  of  the  major’s  macaw, 
they  are  shocked  and  dissatisfied  that  no  condign 
punishment  falls  on  such  monstrous  untruths,  and 
thev  miss  the  delicate  touch  that  shows  how  in 
reality  all  trust  is  forfeited. 

Another  remarkable  study  of  character  is  to  be 
found  in  a  tiny  brochure,  one  of  Groombridge’s 
Magnet  Stories,  by  name  “  Dear  Charlotte’s  Boys.” 
A  pair  of  schoolboys  have  the  audacity  to  borrow 
from  another  couple  of  brothers  a  sujserfiuous  invita¬ 
tion  from  some  friends  of  their  parents  to  whom 
they  were  personally  unknown.  The  predicaments 
are  very  amusing,  but  the  point  of  the  story  is  the 
remarkable  manner  in  which  a  fault,  even  uncon- 
fessed,  sometimes  becomes  the  turning-point  of  the 
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character.  It  is  a  matter  of  experience  and  conso¬ 
lation,  curious  as  being  unlike  the  conventional 
moral,  and  yet  in  many  cases  true.  It  is  not  an 
example  to  children,  but  it  may  serve  to  encourage 
the  “  love,  hope,  and  patience  ”  that  Coleridge  in¬ 
troduces  as  the  sister  graces  of  education. 

Some  of  the  tales  that  strike  us  as  best  winning 
a  child’s  affection  by  viewing  the  world  really  with 
its  own  eyes,  yet  without  puerility,  are  a  little 
square  book  now  some  five-and-twenty  years  old, 
called  “  Little  Alice  and  her  Sister  ” ;  a  pair  on 
the  list  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge  named  “  Little  Lucy  ”  and  “  Sally 
Rainbow’s  Stories  and  lastly  “  The  Vendale  Lost 
Property  Office,”  where  the  child  grown  up  relates 
her  experiences  on  being  sent  from  India  to  live  in 
an  uncle’s  family  with  a  charming  unwe  humor  and 
tenderness.  It  is  remarkable  how  the  author  has 
contrived  to  indicate  every  character  most  distinct¬ 
ly  while  making  the  narrator  herself  appear  to  have 
only  a  ehild’s  indistinet  consciousness  ot  the  natures 
of  those  around  her.  The  “  Copscley  Annals,”  by 
the  same  author,  have  something  of  the  same  charm, 
hut  they  suit  elders  better  than  children.  Some  of 
the  children’s  stories  written  by  the  author  of 
“  Janet’s  Home,”  such  as  “  Mia  and  Charlie  ”  and 
“Blind-man’s  Holiday,”  have  a  great  charm  of 
childlikeness.  So  has  her  “  The  Cousins  and  their 
Friends,”  one  of  the  best,  things  that  have  been  in 
Aunt  Judy’s  Magazine.  J.  II.  G.’s  own  stories  in 
Melchior’s  Home,  i.  e.  the  “Viscount’s  Friend” 
and  “  Friedrich’s  Ballad,”  are  exquisitely  felt  and 
told,  but  not  children’s.  Mrs.  Gatty’s  “  Parables 
of  Nature  ”  are  exquisite  works  of  thought.  Her 
“  Worlds  not  Realized  ”  we  rank  still  higher ;  but 
we  regard  most  of  hers  as  fit  for  grown  people,  or 
for  such  flreamy^  thoughtful  children  as  read  full- 
grown  books.  Tliey  are  above  the  ordinary  cliild- 
ish  mind,  though  all  the  better  for  that.  And  we 
must  not  pass  mthout  mention  Gwynfrun’s  fresh 
and  delightful”  Friends  in  Fur  and  Feathers,”  real 
animal  stories,  told  with  a  free,  light-handed  touch 
of  frolic  and  pathos,  that  is  like  the  soft  spring  wind 
breathing  ligntly  over  the  moorland. 

Stories  intended  to  teach  history-  or  dramatize 
travels  are  generally  a  failuiv  ;  the  information  sits 
like  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea  upon  the  poor  charac¬ 
ters,  and  strangles  them.  Yet  a  few  of  the  late  Dr. 
J.  M.  Neale’s  tales  were  wonderfully  vivid  and 
touching.  We. will  just  specify  among  his  “Tri¬ 
umphs  of  the  Cross”  the  story  called  “Eric’s 
Grave,”  of  the  man  who  leapt  down  among  the 
wolves  to  call  them  off  from  his  master’s  escape  in 
his  carriage,  and  a  shilling  book  named  “  Tlie  Ex¬ 
iles  of  the  Cevenna,”  a  journal  of  the  adventures  of 
a  party  of  early  Christians  fleeing  from  persecution 
and  tsiking  refuge  in  the  hollow  of  a  gigantic  tree, 
whither  their  persecutors  folloyv  them,  but  are  be¬ 
set  by  the  wolves.  One  soldier  is  saved  by  being 
dropped  in  among  the  Christians,  and  then  ensues 
a  grisly  blockade  by  the  wolves  ended  at  last  bv  a 
chase  coming  out  from  tlie  next  village.  Miss  Mar- 
tineau’s  “  Feats  on  the  Fiord  ”  —  a  verj-  differ¬ 
ent  style  —  is  delightful,  though  only  by,  we  arc 
afraid,  a  sort  of  Arcadian  treatment  of  the  bon»l- 
ers  of  Norway  whom  she  has  made  very  unlike  real 
life. 

In  general,  history  and  travels  stand  best  on  their 
own  merits,  without  being  made  into  pap,  though  it 
is  necessary  to  write  some  history  for  cnildren,  be¬ 
cause  education  now  requires  a  knowledge  of  names 
and  facts  to  be  acquired  before  the  longer  history 


can  be  grasped.  Mythology  likewise  must  be  treat¬ 
ed  expressly  for  childho<M.  This  has  been  done 
playfiilly  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  in  his  “  Tangle- 
wo^  Tales,”  earnestly  by  Kingsley  in  his  “  He¬ 
roes,”  and  scientifically  in  Cox’s  various  volumes, 
all  of  which  are  delightful  to  a  child  and  with  which 
should  always  be  joined  (when  reprinted,  as  we  trust 
it  will  be)  “  The  Heroes  of  Asgard,”  by  the  author  of 
“Janet’s  Home.”  This  ladj-’s  “  Letters  on  Early 
Egyptian  History,”  with  Miss  Sewell’s  Histories  of 
Greece  and  ofBoine,  sufmly  nearly  all  that  is  wanted 
in  Ancient  History.  Modern  History  is  worse  off, 
but  in  real  truth,  after  a  girl  has  read  a  series  of 
abridged  histories  sufficient  to  give  the  chain  of 
events,  good  biographies,  and  go^  selections  from 
standard  books,  such  as  parents  or  teachers  ourj/ht  to 
understand  providing,  would  be  in  tinitelv  more  ben¬ 
eficial  than  tons  of  babyish  “  Stories  from  Frois¬ 
sart,”  “  Stories  of  Cavaliers  and  Roundheads,”  &c. 
&c.,  all  for  the  most  part  sheer  book-making,  all  the 
raciness  taken  away,  and  foolish  explanations  weak¬ 
ening  the  point. 

After  all,  our  conclusion  as  to  children’s  litera¬ 
ture  is  a  somewhat  Irish  one,  for  it  is  —  use  it  as  lit¬ 
tle  as  possible  ;  and  then  onlj-  what  is  really  substan¬ 
tially  clever  and  good.  Bring  children  as  soon  as 
possible  to  stretch  uji  to  books  above  them,  pro¬ 
vided  those  books  are  noble  and  good.  Do  not 
give  up  such  books  on  account  of  passages  on 
which  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  be  (questioned 
on.  If  the  child  is  in  the  habit  of  meeting  things 
beyond  comprehension  it  will  pass  such  matters  un¬ 
heeded  with  the  rest.  We  believe  no  child  was 
ever  contaminated  by  “  Tlie  Fairy  Queen,”  “  Don 
Quixote,”  “ 'fhe  Vicar  of  Wakefield,”  or  “The 
Arabian  Nights.”  Tlie  only  things  to  put  out  of 
its  way  are  those  that  noluxly  ought  to  read,  certain¬ 
ly  not  its  mother.  And  if  father  or  mother  will 
take  the  pains  to  lead  and  sympathize  with  the 
child’s  tastes,  encouraging  but  not  overruling,  they 
will  find  their  palate  curiously  adapting  itself  to 
judge  for  and  with  the  child,  and  will  enjoy  a  fresh 
feast  of  all  the  old  favorites  of  their  lives.  It  seems 
like  a  sacrifice,  but  it  is  one  worth  making,  and  it 
proves  all  pleasure. 
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IN  EKillT  CHAPTERS.  CHAPTER  III. 

The  family  of  Mr.  Arthur  Monsey  were  by  no 
means  interesting,  but  it  is  necessary  to  say  some¬ 
what  about  them.  He  was  no  uncommon  sjieci- 
men  of  his  class ;  positively  cold-hearted  and  self- 
indulgent;  negatively  unprincipled.  Short,  fat, 
and  plain,  his  handsome  hands  and  courteous  bear¬ 
ing  alone  hinted  at  Ids  g(XKl  birth.  He  liked  drink 
and  play.  lie  had  been  dismissed  civilly  by  a  cler¬ 
gyman  who  took  private  pupils,  expelled  fr-om  a 
public  school,  advised  by  his  colonel  to  sell  his  eom- 
mission.  After 'these  experiences,  and  when  he 
was  about  twenty-five,  he  suggested  to  Ids  parents 
that  it  might  be  a  good  plan  to  send  him  to  travel. 
They  acquiesced  readily,  and  for  five  or  six  years 
they  heard  from  him  only  when  he  wanted  money. 
He  was  amusing  himself  in  his  own  way  in  the 
pleasantest  capitals  of  Europe.  Tlien,  at  Vienna, 
without  exactly  intending  it,  lie  proposed  to  a 
young  lady,  half  English,  half  Austrian,  who  had 
been  sufficiently  conspicuous  for  levity  to  be  very- 
unacceptable  to  an  old-fashioned,  well-regulatec^ 
well-descended  British  family  ;  and  he  applied  for 
an  income  that  would  enable  him  to  many.  “  The 
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bare  iSKt  of  her  being  willing  to  marry  him  is  quite 
enough  to  stamp  her,”  said  his  fatror.  And  his 
mother  conld  only  sngge^  that  he  could  not  expect 
anything  better ;  that  no  prudent  father  would  give 
a  daughter  to  him ;  that  he  might  do  even  worse ; 
that  were  was  just  a  chance  ^  his  settling  if  he 
had  children.  So  they  agreed  to  give  him  one 
thousand  pounds  a  year ;  and  Miss  Lydia  Courtenay 
became  hm.  Arthur  Monsey. 

When  Sir  Geoflfrey  received  the  letter  which  has 
been  mentioned,  he  had  been,  in  consequence  of  his 
ftther’^  death,  several  years  the  head  of  the  family ; 
and  Arthur  had  three  children,  —  a  boy  of  ten 
and  two  girls  younger.  The  boy,  as  future  baronet, 
interested  him :  he  was  proud,  and  perhaps  even 
fond  of  him.  Few  Uie  girls  be  cared  little,  and  was 
simply  not  unkind  to  them.  Their  mother  had  fall¬ 
en  into  ill-health,  lost  her  ^ood  looks  and  zest  for 
flirting.  She  loved  her  children  better,  and  thought 
and  did  more  for  them  than  might  have  been  expect¬ 
ed  of  a  woman  who  had  ^wn  up  without  any  moral 
or  religious  training.  For  her  personal  comforts  she 
depended  on  a  certain  Suzanne,  who  had  been  her 
nnrse,  and  was  her  maid ;  and,  provided  she  would 
not  leave  her,  she  had  no  objection  to  live  in  Eng¬ 
land.  She  only  stipulated  that  the  climate  should 
be  as  mild  as  possible ;  and  as  far  as  she  could,  she 
influenced  her  husband  to  accept  Sir  (Jeoffrey’s 
terms.  And  so  he  did,  protesting  the  while  that  he 
was  treated  infamously,  but  sacrificeil  himself  to  his 
children.  The  boy  was  to  go  to  Eton;  the  girls 
were  to  be  dealt  with  as  their  mother  chose ;  and 
they  were  to  live  rent  free  in  the  old  Gray  House 
at  St.  Breaca’s.  When  Sir  Geoffrey  had  made  a 
good  road  thither,  and  altered  it  into  a  comfortable 
dwelling,  he  decided  that  it  would  be  a  pity  to  have 
it  occupied  onlv  a  few  weeks  in  the  year. 

The  Arthur  Itfonseys  being  settled  in  it,  two  sum¬ 
mers  after  that  visit  of  Sir  Geoffrey’s  which  made 
him  acquainted  with  Dan  Quick’s  house,  it  acquired 
agidn  a  questionable  character  in  public  opinion, 
llie  dait  foreign  servants,  who  spoke,  two  ot  them, 
no  English ;  the  gentleman  with  occasional  doubt¬ 
ful  visitors,  and  actual  intemperate  habits,  who  was 
said  to  be  up  half  the  night,  and  in  bed  three  parts 
of  the  day,  who  lounged  about  smoking,  followed  by 
three  dr  four  useless  dogs  :  and  the  fact  that  none 
of  the  household  went  “  to  church  or  meeting,” 
made  the  St.  Breacans  very  uncomfortable. 

“  Only  that  Sir  Geoffrey  told  me  hisself  as  the 
gent  as  was  coming  was  his  brother,  I  never  would 
ha’  believed  it,  —  never,”  said  Mrs.  Rowe  of  The 
George.  “  Chalk  and  cheese  b’ant  more  unlike  one 
another ;  and  1  ha’n’t  ho  patience  with  parson  for  go¬ 
ing  out  there  as  he  do.  He  don’t  booze  1  knows,  — 
the  Lord  forbid  I  should  say  so  I  —  but  them  as  does 
a’n’t  fit  company  for  a  minister.” 

Such  talk  as  this  reached  Mrs.  Seeker,  though 
she  was  no  gossip ;  and  seizing  what  seemed  to  her 
a  favorable  time,  she  repeated  it  <0  her  husband. 
At  first,  he  said  that  St.  Bri‘aca’s  detested  and  ca¬ 
lumniated  Mr.  Monsey  simply  because  he  was  a  gen¬ 
tleman.  Mrs.  Seeker  thought  not,  for  Sir  Geoffrey 
was  exceedingly  popular ;  so  was  Mr.  Treheren,  the 
nearest  resident  rquire. 

“  Then,”  replied  he,  “  they  hate  him  because  they 
see  that  he  and  Mrs.  Monsev  are  superior  to  their 
tea  and  twaddle ;  because  they  are  parts  of  an  ele¬ 
vated  social  system  into  which  they  never  were, 
and  never  can  be,  admitted.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jenkins 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Trezize,  would  tell  a  different 
story  if  they  were  asked  out  there  to  eat  mackerel- 


Iiie,  and  drink  gin  and  water.  —  Ha,  ha !  ”  he  ejacu- 
at^  with  tone,  look,  and  gesture  which  might  have 
made  the  reputation  of  a  tragedian  denouncing  a 
conspiracy,  “  I  see  it  all  ”  (he  was  great  in  attri^t- 
ing  small  motives  )  :  “  the  low,  mean,  dirty  spite  I 
They  cannot  brook  that  I  should  be  welcome  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Monsey!  They  have  always  felt  that 
there  was  something  in  me  which  they  could  not 
drag  down  to  their  own  level ;  and  it  was,  *  O,  Mr. 
Seeker  is  so  very  eccentric.’  But  gentlemen  come 
among  them,  men  of  birth  and  socim  standing,  and 
these  men  choose  the  eccentric  Mr.  Seeker  for  their 
frequent  guest,  —  show  pointedly  that  he  is  one  of 
themselves ;  and  then  the  venom  of  envy  overflows, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Monsey  are  —  immoral,  forsooth  1  ” 
He  walked  rapidly  about  the  room,  his  fac-e  working. 
A  clever  woman,  if  even  inexperienced  in  Mr.  Seek¬ 
er,  would  have  let  the  subject  drop ;  but  Mrs.  Seek¬ 
er  was  not  clever,  and  she  never  learned  how  to 
manage  her  husband.  She  was  very  resolute  when 
she  thought  principle  concerned,  and,  though  trem¬ 
bling  a  little,  she  remarked,  “  A  clergyman  is  differ¬ 
ent  from  every  one  else.” 

“  Certainly ;  in  St.  Brecca’s  he  is  a  finished  gen¬ 
tleman  and  man  of  the  world.” 

“  I  mean  ”  —  she  felt  frighfoned,  but  would  go  on 
—  “  we  are  told  to  ‘  avoid  all  appearance  of  evil  ’ ; 
and  if  people  think  that  vou  encourage  what  is  sin¬ 
ful  —  ” 

He  stopped,  and  confronted  her,  glaring.  She 
thought  he  was  going  to  strike  her ;  so  did  the  chil¬ 
dren,  and  they  shrieked.  He  seized  the  only  arm¬ 
chair,  lifted  it  high,  dashed  it  furiously  on  the  un¬ 
carpeted  floor,  so  that  it  was  shattered ;  hissed  at 
her  with  frightful  distinctness,  “  Confound  your  low, 
vulgar,  cursed  cant !  ”  snatched  his  hat,  and  left  the 
house. 

“  O  mamma,”  said  a  little  intelligent,  nen  ons- 
looking  girl,  twelve  years  old,  “  why  did  you  speak 
to  him  ?  It  is  never  any  use.  1  am  always  so  sor¬ 
ry  when  you  da” 

“  Hold  your  tongue,  Sophia,”  returned  the  poor, 
pale,  tearful  mother,  petulantly ;  “  I  am  a  better 
judge  of  what  I  ought  to  do  than  yon  arc.” 

“  But  it  will  l)e  dreadful  when  he  comes  in  again ; 
and  perhaps  he  will  make  me  go  for  a  walk  ;  and  he 
will  say  horrid  things  of  every  one,  —  even  of  you'; 
and  he  will  make  me  ciy,  and  then  .scold  me  for  cry¬ 
ing,  and  tell  me  not  to  make  an  exhibition  of  my¬ 
self,  —  as  if  I  could  help  it, — and  terrify  me.  1  have 
often  thought  he  would  kill  me;  and  suppose  he 
should  —  and  be  hanged  I  I  wonder  we  have  not, 
all  of  us,  fits.  And  jwrhaps,  in  the  night,  I  shall 
hear  him  roaring  at  you,  and  you  answering,  cry¬ 
ing  ;  and  I  shall  think  he  is  murdering  poor  b.'vby  or 
you ;  and  I  shall  be  in  the  dark,  and  it  will  be  hor¬ 
rible —  horrible.  1  wish  we  could  all  run  away; 
and  I  cannot  help  it — lam  so  ashamed  too.  I  know 
the  people  next  door  must  hear  him,  and  opposite 
too ;  they  look  very  oddly  at  him,  often.  And  what 
must  Patty  say  ?  When  he  has  made  me  cry  dread¬ 
fully  out  of  doors,  if  we  have  met  any  one,  he  has 
led  me  up  to  them  —  he  did  it  to  a  man  the  other 
day  —  and  said,  ‘  There,  prav,  gratify  your  curios¬ 
ity.  This  is  nw  daughter.  Would  you  like  to  ask 
any  questions?’  'The  man  looked  foolish,  and 
walked  off,  but  I ’m  sure  he  thought  papa  was  mad. 
I  wonder  if  he  is  —  is  he  1  ” 

She  asked  it  vehemently,  and  as  if  she  believed 
that  her  mother  could  and  ought  to  answer  her. 

“  Hush,  hush  1  my  darling,”  she  replied ;  “  it  is  not 
right  to  talk  of  a  parent  in  that  way.  Your  poor 
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pi^  is  a  very  clever  man,  and  very  Ruperior  to  ev¬ 
ery  one  here,  and  he  was  never  meant  to  be  poor. 
Hu  is  not  fit  for  anything;  but  to  lie  on  a  sofa,  in 
a  silk  dressing-gown,  and  read,  and  have  letters 
brought  him  on  a  silver  waiter.  I  suppose  he  can¬ 
not  help  his  temper,  —  at  all  events,  we  ought  to 
think  so ;  and  you  know,  after  all,  that  he  is  fond 
of  us,  and  sorry  when  he  has  been  angry.  I  a  sure 
I  don’t  know  how  I  am  to  get  that  ehair  mended, 
and  it  is  the  only  one  he  likes  to  sit  on.  Bry¬ 
ant  would  not  mend  it  fur  less  than  half  a  crown, 
and  I  cannot  spare  the  money.  You  had  better 
put  the  pieces  away  somewhere,  or  he  will  say 
something  about  them.  And  mind,  dear,  there ’s 
One  above  who  knows  all,  and  dues  not  let  any¬ 
thing  happen  but  for  our  good.  —  Now,  play  with 
babv  while  I  sew  on  these  buttons.” 

This  scene  was  a  fair  sample  of  the  moral  train¬ 
ing  given  to  Mr.  Seeker's  cnildren.  Ilis  wife  did 
not  again  attempt  remonstrance ;  and  he  dined  oc¬ 
casionally  —  often  on  Sundays  —  with  the  Monse^s, 
and  spent  frequent  hours,  early  in  the  day,  with 
Mrs.  Monscy,  attracted  chiefly  by  her  good  piano. 
He  was  an  ardent  lover  of  music,  ami  played  ex¬ 
quisitely  by  ear.  It  is  due  to  him  to  say  that  he 
had  never  seen  Mr.  Monsey  intoxicated ;  that  gen¬ 
tleman  preferred  to  stand  well  in  liis  opinion,  and, 
for  the  sake  of  his  really  pleasant  companionship, 
deferred  his  deeper  potations,  willingly,  till  Mr. 
Seeker  had  started  on  his  early  walk  home. 

During  their  first  two  years  at  the  Gray  House, 
the  little  girls,  Lotty  and  Teresa  Monsey,  had  no 
manner  of  instruction,  and  were  confided  implicitly 
to  Suzanne.  They  spoke  French,  German,  and 
English  ecjually  fluently  and  ill ;  played  a  little  by 
car,  danced  by  instinct,  and  were  utterly  unlike 
what  young  English  ladies  of  their  age  are  pre¬ 
scribed  to  be.  Partly  from  indolence,  and  partly 
because  she  <tid  not  like  to  check  them,  Mrs.  Mon¬ 
sey  did  not  trouble  herself  to  seek  a  governess. 
At  last,  when  Lotty  w.as  eleven  years  old,  Suzanne 
suggested  that  the  young  ladies  were  old  enough 
for  a  school-room,  and  that  it  would  be  easy  to  find 
an  accomplished  young  Frenchwoman,  She  had 
heard,  she  said,  Irom  her  sister,  whr)  was  confi¬ 
dential  servant  to  a  certain  Madame  Montansier,  of 
a  Mademoiselle  Jeanne  Rv>yer,  an  orphan,  just 
about  to  leave  the  Ursuline  Convent  at  Rheims, 
and  highly  (pialified  to  impart  education.  It  has 
been  implied  that  Mrs.  Monst^’s  training  had 
been  very  defective ;  this  may  explain,  in  some 
measure,  the  irregularity  of  her  allowing  her  maid 
to  find  and  introduce  an  instmetress  for  her 
children. 

Mademoiselle  Royer  arrived,  —  a  little  childi.sh- 
looking  creature  of  eighteen,  with  large,  dark, 
coquettish  eyes,  abundance  of  brown  hair,  a  neat 
figure,  small  hands  and  feet.  Not  pretty  ;  no,  cer¬ 
tainly  not.  Her  mouth  was  too  large,  and  her  lips 
were  not  full  enough ;  her  white  teeth  were  uneven, 
and  her  nose  was  insignificant ;  but  she  w<t,s  suffi¬ 
ciently  attractive  to  arrest  attention,  and  had  force 
of  character  to  detain  it  at  will,  to  have  secrets,  and 
to  keep  them. 

“  Madame  conceives  that  she  is  young  and  inex¬ 
perienced,”  said  Suzanne. 

“  Perhaps,”  said  Mrs,  Monsey ;  and  her  husband 
sh^ged  his  shoulders.. 

The  children  flew  to  her,  and  pulled  her  long 
h^  down,  and  kissed  her  over  and  over,  and  told 
her  they  were  very  glad  she  was  not  old,  that  they 
did  not  mean  to  learn  lessons,  and  she  should  walk 


with  them  and  play  with  them  from  mcnmiiig  till 
night. 

Mademoiselle’s  manner  was  irreproachable,—- 
deferential,  slightly  plaintive,  to  her  superiors; 
and  to  her  pupils-elect,  caressing.  That  her  pri¬ 
vate  views  of  her  position  were  nnsatisfacti^, 
must  be  inferred  from  her  conduct  when  she  was 
left  in  her  bedroom  on  the  night  of  her  arrival. 
She  threw  herself  on  the  bed,  cried  angrily  till  she 
was  too  weary  to  unpack,  and  at  length  fell  ael«^ 
with  her  clothes  on.  She  woke  early,  alarmed  to 
find  that  she  had  biuned  out  the  candle,  and  iiroia 
fear  of  being  discovered  dressed.  She  opened  her 
boxes  hurriedly,  filled  her  drawers,  arranged  the 
dressing-table,  undressed,  and  gut  into  bed  in  time 
to  tell  Suzanne  —  who  had  undertaken  to  call  her 
—  that  her  head  had  ached  from  the  fatigue  of  the 
long  journey,  and  that,  darkness  being  dismal  in  a 
strange  house,  she  had  presumed  to  keep  her  light 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Mrs.  Seeker  had  an  annual  vacation.  It 
was  disturbed  more  or  less  by  her  husband’s 
temper,  and  the  chronic  struggle  with  poverty; 
but  the  joys  of  that  vacation  deepened  the  pretty 
bloom,  of  which  years  and  wrongs  had  not  robbed 
her  cheeks,  made  her  step  brisker,  and  her  voice 
cheerier.  Once  in  twelve  months,  her  handsome, 
good,  loving,  first-born,  Augustine  came  to  spend 
six  weeks  at  home.  He  had  learned  Greek,  Latin, 
and  arithmetic  firom  a  clever,  hard-working  school- 
ma.ster  at  St.  Breaca’s,  till  he  was  thirteen.  Then 
the  shrewd,  hearty  surgeon  and  apothecar}’  at 
Loganstone,  who  came  sometimes,  seven  miles 
thence,  to  hear  Mr.  Seeker  preach,  and  chat  with 
him  afterwards,  ufiTered  to  take  him  and  teach  him 
his  profession.  “  Mind,  I  don’t  want  any  money,” 
he  said.  “  I ’ve  feathenul  my  nest,  and  my  daughters 
are  married  comfortably,  and  the  old  woman  and  I 
are  not  extravagant.  So,  if  vou  like  to  let  the  boy 
come,  he ’s  welcome ;  and  I  ’ll  see  that  he  keeps  out 
of  harm’s  way,  and  learns  his  business.” 

Mr.  Seeker  winced  at  the  familiar,  homeR  form 
of  the  generous  proposal,  and  said  stiffly,  “  Indeed, 
my  dear  sir,  you  do  me  infinite  honor,  and  I  am 
proud  that  you  think  well  of  my  son  ;  but  there  is 
the  walking  the  hospitals  afterwards,  and  you  know 
what  my  income  is.” 

“  Surely,  but  one  need  not  look  too  far  ahead. 
There ’s  no  knowing  what  may  happen,  —  some  one 
may  leave  you  a  fat  lega^-.  ‘  Give  us  this  day  our 
dnUy  bread,’  you  know,  Mr.  Seeker.” 

“  All  1  you  have  me  there,  doctor ;  but  when  I 
glance  at  the  expense,  I  cannot  feel  justified.  My 
dear  mother  paid  Mr.  Bagot,  —  he  had  a  first-rate 
practice  at  Streatham  —  one  hundred  pounds  a  year 
for  my  lioard  only,  when  she  intended  me  for  your 

Frofession,  wliich,  pardon  me,' 1  never  could  endure. 

am  not  a  little  proud,  though,  that  I  was  dresser 
to  the  great  Cline.” 

“  Well,  I ’m  only  a  Cornish  general  practitioner, 
but  that ’s  not  a  bad  thing,  let  me  tell  you.  I  shall 
call  and  talk  to  Mrs.  Seeker.” 

“  Do,  my  dear  friend,  do,”  said  Mr.  Seeker,  con¬ 
tending  with  irritation,  which  he  had  not  nerve  to 
express.  Unless  in  a  fury,  he  did  not  sneak  oflTen- 
sively,  and  his  wife  had  said  once  confiaentially  to 
her  sister  that  he  was  a  thorough  coward.  He 
intended,  however,  to  write  such  a  note  as  should 
overwhelm  Mr.  Hoskins  with  a  .  sense  of  his 
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inferiority,  —  intellectual,  ^nealogical,  social.  The  has  never  noticed  the  .letters  —  jwhaps  he  has  not 
folly  happily  exhausted  Itself  in  saying  to  Mrs.  read  them,  or  could  not  understand  them.  He  must 
Seeker,  “  I  shall  give  the  purse-proud,  vulgar  be  often  glad  of  some  one  to  talk  to,  and  your  fa- 
gallipot  to  imderstand  that  we  are  not  dependent  on  ther  is  very  pleasant  when  he  chooses.” 
his  beneftcence,  and  that  I  consider  I  do  him  honor  “  Yes,  and  how  well  he  looks  1  And  Mademoi- 
when  I  confide  my  son,  and  such  a  son,  to  his  care !  ”  sclle  is  the  better  for  Cornish  air,  —  does  she  come 


Ai^ustine  went  to  live  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hos-  here  often  ?  ” 
kins,  and  became  really  dear  to  them,  —  and  they  “  Oftener  than  I  like,  —  she  interrupts  me  con- 
pretended  not  to  understand,  or  not  to  have  re-  tinually  and  most  inconveniently.  I  suppose  she 
ceived,  occasional  queer,  quarrelsome  notes  from  does  not  know  always  what  to  do  with  herself,  and 
his  father,  —  by  which  proceeding  they  secured  your  father  will  press  her  to  come.  He  has  taken 
the  youth’s  love  and  gratitude  more  than  by  a  sal-  an  immense  fancy  to  her,  and  she  does  not  choose 


arj-  of  forty  pounds,  to  which,  when  he  became  sev-  to  see  that  I  never  ask  her  to  come  again,  or  say 

enteen  years  old,  Mr.  Hoskins  said  that  his  really  that  I  am  glad  to  see  her.” 

valuable  services  entitled  him.  “  I  hojie  you  will  “  She  does  not  understand,  perhaps.” 

put  bj-  some  of  it,  Seeker,  every  year,  to  begin  a  “  O  yes ;  she  does :  she  understands  whatever 

fund  lor  hospital  fees ;  if  you  do,  and  all  else  goes  she  chooses.” 

well  with  us,  I  will  help  you,”  were  the  concluding  “  I  suppose  I  shall  have  to  go  and  dine  there  two 
words  that  accompanied  the  first  payment.  or  three  times.  It  is,  of  course,  good-natured  to  ask 

me,  but  I  do  dislike  it  very  much.  1  do  not  want 
Mrs.  Seeker  was  watching  for  her  son  on  a  cer-  to  be  patronized,  and  they  are  not  in  my  line,  and  I 
tain  fine  M.ay  evening  in  1835.  The  weekly  carrier  am  as  well  aware  of  it  as  they  are ;  but  if  1  say  any- 
had  brought  his  box,  and  a  hamper  of  comfortable  thing  of  the  kind  to  my  father,  he  will  be  irritable, 
good  things  from  the  Hoskinses.  He  would  walk,  and  irritate  me.” 

On  the  box  sat  the  little  children,  longing  to  have  “  Yes ;  he  will  say  you  are  consciously  unfit  for 
it  opened.  There  were  certainly  presents  in  it  for  ‘  good  society,’  as  he  will  persist  in  calling  those 
every  one,  —  there  always  had  been,  —  bought  with  people.  It  is  very  strange  that  he.  cannot  see  that 


Augustine’s  very  own  money.  The  day  following 
would  be  bis  birthday,  and  'Mr.  Hoskins  had  con- 


they  are  really  out  of  society.  No  one  visits  them. 
He  is  fond  of  calling  himself  a  man  of  the  world, 


siderately  arranged  that  his  holiday  should  begin  but  he  is  perfectly  blind.  I  have  never  said  any- 
in  time  for  him  to  sjnmd  it  at  home.  Mr.  Seeker  thing  to  him  about  his  visits  there  since  he  broke 
had  walked  to  the  Gray  House,  and  been  kept,  that  chair,  and  I  dare  not  say  a  word,  except  to 
evidently,  to  dine.  His  wife  and  children  were  j'ou,  about  yourself,  —  but  it  is  not  a  house 
glad  of  it,  —  his  uncertainty  of  temper  and  arti-  for  a  good  young  man  to  go  to,  particularly 
ncialness  were  a  restraint  on  them,  and  spoiled  a  clergyman’s  son.  There  is  no  doubt  iu  the 
greetings.  The  room  seemed  to  grow  suddenly  world  that  Mr.  Monsey  drinks,  and  is  unsteady; 
darker  when  they  heard  liis  voice,  and  not  his  and  1  am  sure  Mrs.  Monsev  has  not  been  always 
only ;  he  had  brought  Mademoiselle  and  the  chil-  what  she  ought  to  be.  Hefore  they  came.  Sir 
dren.  It  was  a  favorite  freak  of  his,  and  a  special  Geoffrey  and  Lady'  Monsey,  who  were  so  nice  and 
annoyance  to  Mrs.  Seeker.  She  had  always  dis-  un.affected  that  I  quite  liked  to  talk  to  them,  told  us 
liked  the  French  girl,  because  she  thought  her  for-  that  it  was  useless  to  conceal  that  painful  family 
ward  and  deep.  She  would  have  been  ashamed  to  reasons  sent  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Monsey  here,  — 
say  so,  —  for  she  might  have  been  susjjected  of  that  he  had  always  given  great  trouble,  and  there 
jealousy,  —  but  she  was  sure  she  tried  to  attract  was  no  hojie  of  his  reforming,  —  but  they  hoped  to 
Mr.  Seeker ;  and,  in  her  opinion,  he  paid  her  by  save  the  boy,  —  you  see  they  never  let  him  come 
far  too  much  attention.  At  that  moment  flashed  here  without  a  tutor,  and  then  they  stay  at  The 
the  thought :  if  she  should  take  into  her  vain  head  George.  Then  that  Mademoiselle  Koyer.  What 
to  “  set  her  cap  at  ”  Augustine  1  he  was  so  innocent  young  girl,  with  prudent  friends,  would  be  allowed 
—  yes,  innocent,  though  in  years  as  well  as  charac-  to  stay  there  ?  And  why  should  she  choose  to  stay, 
ter  a  man.  And  in  she  came,  chattering  pretty  if  she  had  not  some  discreditable  reason  ?  She  is 
imperfect  English  volubly',  and  speaking  various  clever  enough  to  earn  her  bread  any'where.  Per- 
languages  with  her  eyes,  only  a  few  minutes  before  haps  they  pay  her  very  high.  But  how  can  she 
him.  It  was  a  great  disappointment  to  him  also,  like  to  live  in  that  wild,  hmelv  place,  with  no  com- 
How  could  his  mother  throw  her  arms  round  him,  panions  but  two  spoiled,  wild,  troublesome  chil- 
and  smother  him  with  kisses  ?  and  how  could  the  dren  ?  Of  course,  you  ought  not  to  go  there,  but  I 
children  seize  him,  and  climb  on  him,  and  clamor  suppose  y'ou  must,  and  pray'  Gcxl  to  keep  you  from 
to  him,  and  about  him,  and  enjoy'  him  thoroughly  the  evil.”  ^ 

before  those  strangers,  to  whom  Ws  father  was  do-  “  There ’s  one  comfort  at  any  rate,”  said  Augus- 
ing  elaborate  politeness  ?  Their  i)leasure  was  as  tine  :  “  the  evil  is,  in  this  instance,  no  temptation 
completely  spoiled  as  the  tea  and  toast  and  crisp  to  me.” 

hot  fish  whicn  had  been  calculated  to  a  nicety  for  By'  this  time  Jeanne  had  been  two  years  at  the 
him.  In  almut  a  quarter  of  an  hour  Mademoiselle  Gray  House.  Her  pupils  liked  her :  she  was  natu- 
said  the  children  must  go  home,  and  there  was  rally  obliging  and  good-natured.  Mr.  Monsey  she 
some  consolation  in  Mr.  Seeker’s  saying  that  they  saw  seldom :  Mrs.  Monsey  took  her  for  a  drive 
must  not  walk  alone,  and  that,  as  his  son  was  sometimes,  and  had  her  frequently'  with  her  in  the 
dusty,  he  would  have  the  pleasure  of  walking  with  evening,  and  was  civil  to  her.  But  she  was  often 
them.  ^  ^  visibly  depressed  and  weary.  When  released  from 

When  their  joint  vexation  had  had  some  relief  the  children,  she  took  long  wild  walks,  even  late  at 
in  words,  Augustine  said,  “  So  my  father  still  goes  night,  —  sat  on  the  rocks  reading  books,  which  she 
there  ?  ”  kept  locked  up,  and  wrote  letters  which  she  posted 

“  Yes,  though  he  has  taken  offence  several  times,  herself.  This  Mrs.  Monsey  had  remarke<l,  lor  she 
and  written  more  than  once  to  Mr.  Monsey ;  but  he  kept  the  key  of  the  post-bag,  and  had  sometimes 
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wanted  Mademoiselle  when  she  was  writing. 
“  Perhaps  she  has  a  lover,  Suzanne  ?  ” 

“  I  am  not  in  her  eonfidence,  Madame.” 

“  I  wonder  if  she  would  like  to  go  and  see  her 
friends,  —  she  may  if  she  likes,  and  stay  a  month  or 
two.  She  has  been  here  a  long  time,  and  behaved 
very  well.” 

“  Would  Madame  make  the  suggestion  herself? 
It  would  be  more  gratifying  to  Mademoiselle,  no 
doubt.” 

The  young  lady  was  much  obliged,  —  deeply 
grateful ;  but  she  had  no  nearer  relative  than  aunts, 
and  no  special  tenderness  for  them.  She  had  be¬ 
come  much  attached  to  England,  devoted  to  her 
dear  charge,  and  Madame  and  Monsieur  were  all 
consideration. 


MY  BROTHER  LEONARD. 

BY  JULIA  KAVANAGH. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me,  since  I  passed  those 
giddy  but  happy  years  of  youth  when  we  feel  too 
much  to  care  to  think, — it  has,  I  say,  always 
seemed  to  me,  that  some  of  us  are  born  to  act 
and  to  suffer,  and  others  to  sit  passively  and  look 
on.  From  childhood  ujiwards  to  this  present  hour, 
—  when  I  sit  ivriting  alone,  a  white-haired  woman, 
in  an  old  chateau  of  Provence,  —  to  be  the  silent 
witness  of  my  brother  Leonard’s  life  has  been  my 
lot.  No  lover  came  to  me ;  no  dream  of  love  ever 
crossed  my  path.  But  I  do  not  regret  it ;  no,  I  do 
not  regret  it,  though  I  am  now  a  childless  old  maid, 
pale  and  withered.  If  love,  with  its  blessings  and 
its  torments,  had  sought  me,  if  a  husbaml  had  taken 
me  to  another  home  than  this,  what  should  1  have 
known  of  that  shy  and  noble  heart  which  grief  never 
conquered,  but  a  great  joy  broke  and  stilled  forever ! 

According  to  the  world’s  estimate  my  brother 
Leonard’s  fife  was  not  an  eventful  one.  For  in 
this,  too,  the  parts  allotted  to  the  actors  in  the 
great  drama  of  life  are  unenually  divided.  Some 
get  the  glorious  destinies.  Their  star  sets  or  rises 
in  a  sort  of  tempestuous  splendor,  and  leaves  a  long 
track  of  light  behind  it  through  the  dull  pages  of 
history.  So  far  as  I  can  sec,  they  are  not  more  no¬ 
ble,  more  heroic,  more  beautiful  than  others  of 
whom  there  is  no  record,  who  live  and  die  unre- 
niembered  save  In-  a  few  faithful  hearts.  But,  after 
all,  what  matter?  "What  is  it  to  mv  brother  Leon¬ 
ard,  in  his  grave,  if  the  world  never  knew  that  it  lost 
in  him  a  pure  heart,  chivalrous  and  true  as  that 
which  once  beat  in  the  bosom  of  Bayard,  —  of  the 
knight  who  knew  neither  reproach  nor  fear,  and  who 
died  in  alt  honor  after  living  without  a  stain  ?  ^My 
brother  Leonard  never  wielded  lance  or  sword,  but 
there  are  other  battles  fought  in  life  than  those  in 
which  blood  is  shed ;  and  of  all  ivho  ever  straggled 
nobly  against  adverse  fate,  who  know  how  to  bear 
defeat,  or,  harder  still,  how  not  to  triumph  over  a 
conquered  enemy,  none  were  ever  more  worthy  of 
honor  than  this  unremembered  man. 

He  was  the  eldest  and  I  the  youngest  of  a  large 
family  of  children,  all  born  in  this  old  Proven<^al 
nest  built  on  a  rock  above  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
It  is  a  fair  old  manor  enough,  at  least  I  think  it  so ; 
I  like  its  yellow  sunburnt  front  and  the  square 
tower  which  rises  above  its  low  roof,  and  its  many 
tall  windows,  with  small  glass  panes,  which  flash 
again  in  the  fierj-  light  of  the  setting  sun.  I  like 
its  broad  view  ot*  an  azure  sea  with  a  whitening  ho¬ 
rizon,  and  even  the  arid  plains  which  surround  our 
old  home,  I  like  to.  For  in  that  desert  our  green 


garden  is  like  a  beautiful  oasis,  cool  and  shady. 

It  is  an  old-fashioned  garden, — they  have  none 
such  now,  —  with  straight  alleys  and  clipped  trees ; 
here  and  there  a  few  heathen  statues,  moss-stained 
and  mildewed,  ap^ar  in  the  bowers ;  and  on  the 
lawn,  in  front  of  the  house,  a  slender  fountain  ever 
throws  up  its  waters,  howsoever  hot  the  noonday 
sun  may  be.  But  whv  do  I  speak  of  all  this  ?  I 
am  the  last  of  the  De  Lansacs,  and  in  my  languid 
veins  their  once  hot  Proven9al  blood  is  dying 
awiU'  feebly. 

We  were  great  and  rich  once,  say  the  records  of 
Provence ;  but  the  religious  wars  proved  our  undo¬ 
ing.  We  were  Cathoucs,  and  had  many  a  fight 
with  our  old  foes  and  neighbors  the  De  Sainte 
Foys,  who  held  the  new  faitn.  We  beat  them  of 
course,  but  though  we  were  fierce  and  revengefiil, 
we  scorned  to  enrich  ourselves  with  the  spoils  of 
our  enemies,  and  as  they  soon  bent  to  the  storm 
the  warfare  which  wellnigh  rained  us  left  them 
rich.  Better  times  came  for  them,  and  worse 
times  for  us ;  they  married  rich  heiresses  and  throve, 
whilst  we  wedded  poor  girls,  had  large  families, 
and  got  poorer  and  poorer.  We  had  but  a  slender  J 
pittance  left  under  the  First  Napoleon’s  reign,  but  1 
we  hated  the  De  Sainte  Foys,  whose  grand  old 
chateau  on  the  opposite  hill  went  on  adding  wings 
and  building  “  pavilions,”  whilst  our  poor  old  man¬ 
or  cranibled  away.  The  sight  of  it  fed  our  hate. 

As  a  child  1  looked  at  it  with  wrath,  and  even  now, 
when  it  holds  all  that  is  dearest  to  me,  I  never  care 
to  gaze  at  its  broad  facade.  j 

My  brother  Leonard  and  I  were  the  only  sur¬ 
vivors  of  a  large  family,  and  many  years  divided  us. 
Both  our  parents  were  dead,  and  we  lived  here 
alone  with  a  maiden  aunt,  a  jiale  faded  woman,  such 
as  I  am  now,  who  glided  noiselessly  about  the 
old  rooms  and  seldom  spoke. 

All  the  De  Sainte  Foys  were  handsome,  and  all 
the  De  Lansacs  were  t.ill.  My  brother  was  six '  I 
feet  high,  a  gaunt,  thin  young  man,  with  harsh  ’ 
featimes,  keen  eyes,  and  heavy  eyebrows.  He  was 
a  great  sportsman,  yet  most  inconsistently  tender¬ 
hearted.  I  never  saw  him  strike  his  dogs,  I  never 
saw  him  hurt  a  fly ;  once  his  gun  was  out  of  his 
hands  he  was  the  gentlest  of  creatures.  For  all 
that  he  was  a  great  hater.  Especially  did  he  bate 
the  Corsican,  as  he  called  Bonaparte,  and  perhaps 
he  hated  him  all  the  more  that  the  De  Sainte  Foys 
were  devoted  to  the  new  dynasty,  and  spent  all 
their  time  in  Paris.  I  remember  the  scornlul  looks 
my  brother  often  cast  on  the  closed  windows  of 
their  chateau.  “  .Just  like  them,”  he  muttered. 
‘^Timeservers;  anything  for  money,  anything  for 
rank ;  just  like  them  1  ” 

I  was  sent  to  a  convent  when  I  was  ten  years  old, 
and  I  remained  there  till  I  was  seventeen.  The 
nuns  were  very  kind  to  me,  but  spite  their  kindness 
I  pined  for  my  old  home  and  the  sea  dashing  up 
the  beach,  and  the  green  garden  witli  its  mutilated 
statues  and  its  little  fountain. 

So  when  I  stepped  out  of  the  convent-gates  into  i 
the  little  carriole  which  had  been  sent  for  me  with 
our  old  servant  Saint  Jean,  I  was,  spite  a  few  tears 
shed  at  parting  from  my  kind  companions,  as  gay 
as  a  lark.  The  sun  was  setting  when  we  reached 
home.  The  sunburnt  land  looked  flooded  with  fire 
and  gold,  and  our  old  manor  seemed  almost  irash 
and  young  again  in  the  glorious  light.  I  skipped 
lightly  out  of  the  little  jolting  car ;  I  ran  up  the 
stone  steps,  still  as  worn  and  uneven  as  of  yore ;  I 
entered  the  bare  old  hall  with  all  the  grim  De  Lan- 
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sacn  looking  down  at  me  from  the  walls,  —  we  were 
not  a  handsome  family,  —  and  I  felt  the  happiest 
creature  alive,  till  my  aunt,  coming  down  stairs  to 
meet  me,  told  me  that  Leonard  was  away  in  Paris, 
and  that  no  one  knew  when  he  would  come  back. 
This  sobered  me  at  once.  1  felt  anxious.  The 
times  were  troubled.  Napoleon  had  left  Elba  and 
been  conquered  at  Waterloo.  Monsieur  de  Sainti' 
Foy,  I  knew,  was  a  proscribed  man,  for  we  had  met 
a  party  of  soldiers  in  search  of  him.  Yet,  surely, 
—  surely  my  brother  the  Corsiean-hater  was  safe  1 
“O  yes,  qmte  safe,”  answered  my  aunt.  Then, 
kxAin^  at  me  wistfully,  she  added,  “  Rose,”  —  <)h  1 
what  a  mockery  that  name  of  mine  seems  now,  — 
“  we  have  a  jpiest  1  Our  old  cousin  the  Viscount 
died,  you  know,  leavin;;  a  widow  and  child  almost 
destitute ;  they  are  both  here  and  are  likelv  to  re¬ 
main.  You  will  do  well  to  be  friendly  witli  them. 
Madame  de  Lansac  is  a  pvat  bc-aut^,  and  has  been 
rather  spoiled,  and  her  Tittle  girl  is  verj'  wilful ; 
but  still,”  said  my  aunt,  looking  at  me  in  that  wist- 
fol  way,  “  you  wiU  do  well  to  be  friendly  with  them.” 
Youth  is  inclined  to  fnendliness,  and  as  my  aunt’s 
real  meaning  never  once  occurred  to  me,  I  cheer¬ 
fully  promis^  to  be  all  that  the  beautiful  Madame  de 
Lansac  could  wish.  I  had  no  immediate  opportunity 
of  showing  her  bow  amiable  I  was ;  she  did  not  aji- 
pear,  and  when  my  aunt  left  me  to  attend  to  some 
domestic  matters  I  remained  alone. 

But  docs  solitude  really  exist  for  youth  with  the 
delightful  comfianionship  of  its  thousand  dreams 
and  hopes  and  wishes,  which  are  ever  flitting  about 
it  like  gay  motes  in  the  noonday  sun  ?  Besifles 
could  I  feel  lonelv  in  the  home  of  my  childhoijd  ?  1 
went  np  to  my  old  room  and  found  it  unchanged 
after  all  those  years ;  then  I  ran  down  to  the  gar¬ 
den,  so  fresh  and  dewy  in  the  pleasant  evening ;  I 
explored  every  green  nook,  I  looked  fondly  at  the 
poor  old  statues  and  fancied  that  tliey  looked  back 
kindly  at  me.  I  was  half  crazy  with  the  joy  of  be¬ 
ing  home  again. 

Of  all  the  rooms  in  the  manor,  there  was  one 
which,  even  as  a  child,  I  had  deaidy  liked,  —  the 
upper  room  in  the  stjuare  tmrret,  whence  there  was 
a  view  of  land  and  sea  unrivalle<i  in  the  province  it 
was  said.  Why  should  I  not  climb  up  to  it  now, 
like  the  Lady  of  Malbrcuk  in  the  ballad,  and  gaze 
at  a  blue  sea  and  a  pale  sky,  where  white  stars  be¬ 
gan  to  twinkle,  though  the  horizon  wa.s  still  rosy 
with  departed  fires  1  Perhaps  1  might  even  see  a 
boat  gliding  along  the  waters,  —  one  of  those  low 
boats  with  broad  lateen  sails  wliich  I  ha<l,so  often 
thought  of  in  my  inland  conyent  home. 

Then*  is  a  broad  central  staircase  in  our  mannr, 
with  steps  of  massive  stone  and  balustrades  of  iron, 
which  takes  us  to  the  highest  Hoor  of  the  house,  and 
ends  in  a  long  corridor,  full  of  doors,  all  leading  to 
nntenanted  chambers  save  one,  which  gives  access 
to  the  dark  and  narrow  spiral  stairs  tliat  climb  np 
the  body  of  the  s<(uare  tower,  and  take  one  to  a  lit¬ 
tle  room  with  four  windows  and  a  terrace  around  it. 
I  seldom  go  there  now,  for  my  breath  has  failed  me 
of  late ;  my  sight,  too,  is  weak  and  dim  and  sees  no 
more  as  it  once  beheld  them  the  glories  of  (jUkI’s 
world ;  but  I  was  light  as  a  bird  then,  ay,  and  as 
keen-eyed  too,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I  had  reached 
the  room  in  the  tower.  It  was  much  altcw'd  from 
my  childish  remembrance  of  it.  I  had  ever  known 
it  bleak  and  bare-looking,  and  now  it  bore  manifest 
signs  of  being  tenanted.  There  was  a  flask  of  wine 
on  a  table,  and  when  I  curiously  lifted  up  an  old 
]Mece  of  tapestry  which  divided  ^e  room  m  two,  I 


saw  with  surprise  a  low  camp-bed  behind  it.  « J 
suppose  some  servant  sleeps  here.”  I  thought,  and 
stepping  out  through  one  of  the  windows  on  the 
terrace,  I  looked  around  me  with  a  delight  which 
made  forget  all  else.  The  evening  was  very 
bright  and  clear,  the  sea  lay  calm  and  lovely  b^ 
ncath  me,  and  far  as  eye  could  reach  there  spread  a 
noble  land  stretching  to  the  base  of  purple-iookini’ 
hills.  It  was  veiy  fine,  but  I  had  no  time  to  linger 
over  the  beauty  around  me.  I  was  roused  by  a 
sound  of  voices  coming  from  the  room  within.  Hid¬ 
ing  behind  the  shutters  of  the  open  window,  I  lig. 
tened  and  peeped  in. 

“  I  tell  you,  I  cannot,”  said  a  man’s  voice,  “  and 
I  never  said  that  I  could.  You  must  marry  him.” 

The  low  weeping  of  a  woman  answered  him.  I 
saw  the  man  first.  He  was  no  servant,  as  I  had 
thought,  but  a  gentleman,  and,  though  long  past 
youth,  one  of  the  handsomest  men  I  had  ever  seen, 
lie  stood  facing  me  with  his  arms  folded  across  his 
breast,  and  a  careless,  defiant  look  in  his  dark  eves 
that  gazed  steadily  on  the  clear  evening  sky.  Ihe 
lady  was  leaning  against  the  wall  with  one  of  her 
hands  n>sting  on  a  chair.  I  could  not  see  her  at 
first,  but  when  she  turned  her  face  to  me  I  was  be¬ 
wildered  at  her  beauty.  He  was  handsome,  but  en¬ 
chanting  loveliness  arc  the  only  words  that  can  de¬ 
scribe  her.  If  such  she  looked  to  me  when 
overpowered  by  sorrow,  what  must  she  have  been 
when  gladness  beamed  from  those  deep  blue  eyes, 
and  hap{)y  smiles  played  on  that  sweet  young  face 
with  its  cloud  of  golden  hair !  I  had  never  seen  two 
such  handsome  creatures  out  of  the  fairy  talcs,  and 
I  was  all  amazement  to  see  them  here. 

“  O  heavens  1  ”  she  cried,  cla.«ping  her  white 
hands  in  an  agony  of  grief,  “  have  I  Iwtrayed  him 
for  that  ?  ” 

“  Why  need  he  know  it  ?  ”  asked  her  companion, 
drawing  towards  her.  I  was  very  young,  very  in¬ 
nocent,  and  would  not  understand,  their  meaning ; 
but  some  revelation  of  it  came  to  me  when  the  door 
of  the  tuiTCt-chainber,  which  had  remained  ajar, 
oimned,  and  my  brother  Leonard  came  in  with 
such  a  look  on  Ids  white  face  as  I  had  never  seen 
there  bt'fore.  She  uttered  a  low  cn',  and  starting 
back  he  turned  pale  as  death ;  but  Leonard  raised 
his  hand,  and  uttered  an  imperious  “  Hush  !  ”  which 
silenced  them.  For  a  moment  the  room  was  so 
still  that  I  could  hear  the  low  dash  of  the  water  on 
the  shore  below. 

“  So  that  is  the  end,”  said  Leonard,  looking  at 
them  in  sorrow  and  in  scorn ;  “  that  is  tlie  end  of 
trust  and  faith  in  man  and  woman.  Do  not  answer 
—  hear  me  both.  Madam,  I  shall  deal  first  with 
you.  As  the  widow  of  my  cousin,  you  asked  me 
for  a  home,  and  I  gave  you  one.  T^en  you  came 
to  this  house  with  your  child,  your  beauty,  I  confess 
it,  touched  my  heart ;  but  if  you  had  not  one  day 
given  me  to  understand  that  you  had  st'en  my  love 
and  that  it  might  be  welcome,  I  never  should  have 
wooed  a  lady  so  young  and  so  beautiful  as  you  are. 
On  such  a  hint,  however,  I  sjKjke  and  was  accepted. 
I  promised  to  become  your  protector  and  the  father 
of  your  (;hild,  and  you,  I  supjiose,  agreed  to  be  true 
to  me.  How  have  you  kept  your  pledge  ?  Speak, 
but  no,  do  not  answer ;  be  silent,  let  not  at  least 
your  lips  be  pcrjui-ed,  even  though  your  heart  is 
false.”  He  ceased :  he  was  dreadlully  agitated, 
and  the  lady  sobbed  pitifully ;  but  he  soon  re¬ 
covered,  and  turning  to  her  companion,  he  said, 
almost  calmly,  “  You,  Monsieur  de  Sainte  Foy, 
came  to  me  in  your  peril,  and  trusting  to  my  gen- 
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eroeity  and  honor  bade  me  reven^  the  old  feud  of 
our  ancestors  by  savins  your  life.  How  did  I  re¬ 
ceive  you  ?  Like  a  brother.  And  how  have  you 
repaid  me?  You  know  on  what  errand  I  went  to 
Paris.  Well,  sir,  I  have  succeeded  ;  y^u  are  par¬ 
doned.  You  can  leave  this  house  ;  you  need  its 
belter  no  more.  You  can  go  back  openly  to  your 
own  home,  where  you,  too,  nave  a  child,  sir,  a  boy 
for  whose  sake  you  implored  my  compassion ;  but 
mark  my  words,  do  not  forget  to  taW  this  lady 
with  you.” 

“I  cannot — I  am  married,”  sulkily  said  Mon¬ 
sieur  de  Sainte  Foy,  for  the  first  time  attempting  to 
answer  my  brother. 

“  You  are  a  widower,  sir,”  answered  Leonard, 
orravely ;  “  your  wife  died  whilst  I  was  in  Paris, 
f  repeat  it,  you  can  take  this  lady  with  you.  And, 
sir,”  he  added,  his  eyes  flashing  angrily  from  be¬ 
neath  his  heavy  eyebrows,  “  let  me  advise  yon  to 
do  her  justice.  She  is  the  widow  of  my  cousin,  and 
I  will  not  see  her  wronged.  I  say  no  mi*e ;  you 
are  my  guest,  and  though  you  have  forgotten  it,  sir, 
I  remember  it  still.” 

So  saying,  he  turned  away  and  left  them.  Mv 
eyes  were  blind  with  tears,  and  my  heart  was  full 
of  sorrow  for  my  brother  Leonard.  I  stoo<l  awhile 
looking  down  at  the  swelling  bosom  of  the  sea ; 
then,  when  I  was,  or  at  least  when  I  looked  calm,  I 
entertid  the  room.  The  guilty  pair  had  vanished  : 
they  left  the  manor  that  night,  and  this  was  the 
story  of  try  brother’s  youth. 

From  that  day  forth  Leonard  was  an  altered 
man.  He  took  to  books,  and  became  a  great  read¬ 
er.  His  gun  was  added  to  the  rusty  old  armor  in 
the  hall,  and  remained  there  unused;  his  days 
were  spent  in  the  library.  His  two  hounds,  Cap- 
itainc  and  Diane,  used  to  go  and  seek  him  there, 
looking  at  him  with  wistful,  questioning  eyes ;  but 
though  they  always  got  a  caress  and  a  kind  word, 
they  could  not  lure  him  forth.  “  Why  should  I  go 
and  murder  poor  harmless  creatures  that  never 
wronged  or  betrayed  me  ?  ”  he  once  said,  and  that 
was  the  only  allusion  I  ever  heard  him  make  to  the 
treachery  that  hatl  darkened  his  existence.  The 
blessing  of  a  long  life  was  not  granted  to  the  be¬ 
trayers.  Both  died  within  a  year  of  their  marriage. 
Young  De  Sainte  Foy  was  brought  up  in  Paris, 
and  seldom  came  to  Provence ;  his  stepmother’s 
child  was  adopted  by  a  distant  relation  of  her 
mother,  and  taken  to  Tours ;  she,  too,  married  and 
died  young;  we  never  saw  her.  And  thus  time 
pissed,  and  1  became  a  sedate  old  maid,  and  after 
my  aunt’s  death  kept  house  for  my  brother  Leon- 
ai^,  a  hale  and  vigorous  old  man,  whose  locks  wen- 
gray  indeed,  but  whose  step  was  as  finii  and  whose 
eyes  were  as  keen  as  ever.  He  was  cheerful,  too. 
and  the  joyous  heartiness  of  his  laugh  was  some¬ 
thing  to  remember  in  a  man  of  his  years.  We  left 
b<Mne  rarely,  and  the  last  time  that  business  took 
us  forth,  oinr  return  was  made  memorable  by  a  very 
unforeseen  event.  We  had  been  a  week  away,  and 
I  felt  heartily  glad  when  1  saw  once  more  the 

auare  tower  rising  above  the  yellow  front  of  our 
1  manor.  Leonard,  too,  uttered  a  relieved 
“  Ah !  ”  as  he  helped  me  to  alight,  and  Genevibve, 
our  trusty  old  female  servant,  came  forth  to  meet 
ns  with  a  beaming  face. 

“  Thank  Heaven !  ”  she  said,  crossing  herself,  “  it 
had  seemed  a  hundred  years  since  we  had  gone 
away,  but  all  was  right  now,  and  the  little  girl  had 
come  quite  safely,  praised  be  Heaven !  A  real 
(.herub!  For  thongn  her  grandmother  had  been 


foolish  and  wicked  enough  to  marry  a  De  Sainte 
Foy,  the  child  —  glory  be  to  all  the  saints  I  —  did 
not  belong  to  that  brood.” 

Here  was  news  for  us  I  The  relations  of  that 
poor  little  orphan,  our  sixth  or  seventh  cousin,  had 
with  rare  coolness  transferred  her  to  us,  and  taken 
advantage  of  our  absence  to  deceive  poor  (jene- 
vifeve.  Without  uttering  a  word  my  brother  opened 
the  door  of  our  sitting-room.  It  is  a  large  room, 
with  brown  oaken  walls  and  a  polished  f^r.  A 
stream  of  red  sunshine  from  the  west  was  pouring 
in  through  the  farthest  window,  that  at  which  I 
always  sit,  l)ecause  it  has  a  deep  recess  and  a  broad 
ledge  on  which  1  jmt  my  work.  To  this  ledge  the 
little  stranger  had  climbed,  and  there  she  now  sat 
in  a  forlorn  attitude,  with  her  feet  gathered  beneath 
her,  and  her  little  bands  clasped  around  her  knees. 
She  might  be  six  or  seven  years  old.  She  looked 
fair  as  a  lily  in  her  deep  mourning,  and  when  she 
turned  towards  us,  and  shook  back  her  yellow  curls 
to  look  at  us  with  wistful  wonder  in  her  deep  blue 
eyes,  I  knew  at  once  the  lovely  face  of  her  beautitul 
grandmother.  I  looked  at  my  brother  Leonard. 
His  heavy  brows  were  ’oent,  and  his  keen  eyes 
fastened  on  the  child  with  a  steady  gaze.  He 
smiled,  too,  rather  a  grim  ironical  smile^  which 
seemed  to  say,  “  So  the  traitress  has  come  back  to 
De  Lansae  after  all.”  But  the  little  tlung  returned 
his  look  very  fearlessly,  and,  to  my  surprise,  smiled 
up  in  his  face,  and  never  minded  me. 

We  had  not  the  heart  to  send  her  away.  We 
kept  her,  and  I  soon  loved  her  dearly.  She  was  a 
goo<l,  lovely,  and  joyous  C'.’oature.  It  was  like  hav¬ 
ing  a  bird,  or  a  sunl)eam,  or  anything  bright  and 
gay,  to  have  her  in  the  house.  Leonard  never  took 
the  least  notice  of  lier ;  I  sometimes  fancied  he  did 
not  see  her,  so  uneouseious  did  he  seem  of  her  pres¬ 
ence.  Yet  of  us  two  it  was  this  cold  and  careless 
cousin  whom  the  perverse  child  preferred.  She 
would  leave  me  any  day  to  sneak  after  him.  Lucie 
had  been  a  year  with  us  when  Genevieve,  who  dot¬ 
ed  upon  hf'r,  came  in  one  afternoon  with  startled 
looks.  The  child  was  missing ;  she  had  been 
searched  for  over  all  the  manor,  and  she  was  not  to 
lx‘  found.  My  brotlier  looked  up  from  his  book,  and 
rose.  I  followed  him  up  the  central  stairs,  then  up 
again  in  the  tower  to  the  chamber,  which  he  un¬ 
locked,  and  there  we  found  Lucie  fast  asleep  in  his 
chair,  curled  round  like  a  faithful  little  spaniel  waiG 
ing  for  its  master. 

My  brother  never  said  a  word,  but  tix)k  her  up, 
and  carried  her  down  stairs  still  fast  asleep,  and 
when  Lucie  woke  below  she  was  on  his  knee,  in  his 
army,  and  from  that  dav  forth  in  his  heart.  They 
were  .seldom  apart,  if  you  heard  my  brother’s 
stately  step  about  the  house,  you  also  heard  a  pair 
of  little  feet  pattering  after  him.  His  loud  cheerful 
laugh  was  ever  echoed  by  a  childish  voice  clear  as 
a  silver  bell,  and  if  he  locked  himself  up  in  the 
library  for  an  hour’s  lonely  reading,  his  case'  was 
vain  unless  he  also  closed  the  window ;  for  Lucie 
would  climb  up  to  the  sill,  jump  down,  and  stealing 
behind  his  chair  lay  her  ros)'  cheek  to  his,  and  min¬ 
gle  her  golden  locks  with  his  iron-gray  curls.  How 
could  he  help  loving  a  creature  so  endearing, — 
one  who  thought,  felt,  loved,  and  hated  as  he  did, 
and  who  detested  the  De  Sainte  Foys  as  cordially 
as  if  she  had  been  a  genuine  De  Lansae  ?  I  tried 
to  check  the  feeling :  in  the  first  place  because  it 
was  unchristian,  and  in  the  second  because  the  De 
Sainte  Foys  were  in  the  shade  just  then.  The  son 
of  my  brother’s  betrayer  lived  in  Paris,  and  scpian- 
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dered  or  gambled  all  his  large  proj)ertj^  away.  The 
old  chateau  itself  would  have  gone  if  he  had  not 
died  rather  suddenly,  leaving  but  one  son,  a  young 
man  of  whom  report  sjKikc  well,  and  who,  after  his 
father’s  death,  came  to  Provence  witli  the  intention, 
it  was  said,  of  remaining.  It  seemed  strange  to  see 
the  windows  of  the  chateau  open  again  after  they 
had  been  closed  so  many  years  ;  but  we  got  used  to 
it. 

Monsieur  de  Sainte  Foy  had  not  been  back  more 
than  a  month,  and  Lucie  was  about  seventeen,  when 
he  unexpectedly  called  upon  us  one  morning.  I 
was  working,  Lucie  sat  by  me  unwinding  silk,  and 
my  brother  was  reading,  when  our  solitary  man¬ 
servant  Jacques  came  in,  and  with  scared  looks  an¬ 
nounced  our  unexjiected  visitor.  We  all  rose  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  hereditary  enemy  of  our  house.  lie  was 
a  very  handsome  young  man,  —  all  the  De  Sainte 
Foys  were  handsome,  —  with  a  manly  young  face, 
in  which  I  did  my  best  to  read  hereditarv  jierfidy, 
but  could  not.  There  was  truth  in  liis  dark  eyes, 
truth  in  his  smile,  and  truth  in  the  very  sound  of 
his  voice. 

“  Monsieim  de  Lansac,”  he  said,  coming  forward, 
“  our  ancestors  have  not  been  friends,  I  am  told ; 
but  I  am  young,  I  feel  guiltless  of  the  pas^  whatev¬ 
er  it  may  be,  and  have  no  wish  to  cherish  its  resent¬ 
ments  or  its  hatreds.  I  theretbre  come  to  you  hop¬ 
ing  tliat  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  grant  your 
neighborly  advice  and  Iriendliiiess  to  one  who, 
though  a  stranger  to  this  place,  means  to  live  and 
«lie  in  the  home  of  those  who  have  gone  before 
him.” 

My  brother  smiled  very  kindly,  and  held  out  his 
hand,  and  thus  a  league  of  amity  was  struck  between 
the  last  of  the  De  Lansacs  and  the  last  of  the  De 
Sainte  Foys. 

I  had  always  deplored  the  old  feud,  but  I  had  my 
fears  about  this  reconciliation  ;  and  when  young  De 
Sainte  Foy,  who  did  much  need  my  brother’s  ad¬ 
vice,  became  a  fiequent  visitor  at  our  house,  I 
plainly  told  those  fears  to  Leonard.  Lucie  was  very 
lovely  and  very  young.  What  if  this  young  gentle¬ 
man  should  be  smitten  witli  her,  and  win  her  heart ! 

“  Well,  and  if  they  should  love,  where  would  be 
the  harm  V  ”  he  replied,  very  kindly. 

All !  what  changes  time  can  bring  in  its  train  ! 
My  brother  actually  wished  tor  this  thing ;  and  when 
months  passed,  and  no  sign  of  it  appeared,  I  read 
disappointment  in  his  looks.  Well,  I,  too,  was  dis¬ 
appointed.  They  were  both  young,  both  handsome, 
both  gifted  and  good,  and  both  exactly  suited  to 
each  other,  as  it  seemed  to  me.  1  could  not  imag¬ 
ine  how  they  met  without  pleasure  and  parted 
without  pain,  as  unconcerned  as  if  the  magic  of  the 
word  “  Love  ”  did  not  exist  for  them.  Besides,  I 
longed  for  a  love-storv.  There  had  been  none  in 
mv  own  life ;  my  brotlier’s  had  ended  in  bitterness. 
Why  would  not  these  perverse  young  things  give 
me  one?  It  would  have  been  so  pleasant  to  sec 
them  adoring  each  other,  quarrelling  and  making 
it  up  again,  and  going  through  their  pretty  idyl  in 
the  green  garden  of  our  old  manor.  I  was  sorry 
that  they  did  not  care  for  each  other,  and  I  could 
not  help  saying  so  to  my  brother  one  evening  as  we 
walked  alone  in  the  ga^en.  Lucie  was  up  in  the 
tower ;  she  had  taken  a  great  fancy  to  it  of  late, 
and  went  up  to  it  every  evening. 

“  And  I,  too,  am  sorry,”  replied  Leonard,  shak¬ 
ing  his  gray  locks  regretfully ;  “  for.  Rose,  I  like 
that  young  man  very  dearly ;  strange  that  a  De 
Lansac  should  say  so,  is  it  not  ?  But  he  does  not 


care  for  the  child,  and  love  will  be  free.  Where  is 
she  ?  In  the  tower,  as  usual.  Let  us  go  up  to  her. 
It  feels  close  down  here.” 

I  do  not  know  why  I  opposed  Leonard’s  wish.  I 
seemed  to  have  a  presentiment  of  coming  evil,  and 
yet  all  I  thought  of  was  that  the  stairs  were  steep 
and  high,  and  that  the  exertion  would  be  too  much 
for  my  brother.  But  he  only  laughed,  and  said  he 
would  go  and  see  what  .stars  the  child  was  reading 
up  there.  He  was  soon  tired,  as  I  had  foresee^ 
and  obliged  to  rest  on  the  dark  stairs  of  the  tower. 
A  sound  of  voices  from  above  came  down  to  us. 
Lucie,  if  she  was  there,  was  not  alone.  I  heard  my  1 
brother  breathing  heavily.  , 

“  Leonard,”  I  whispered,  “  let  me  go,”  for  it  was 
a  man’s  voice  that  mingled  with  hers.  i 

He  (lid  not  answer,  but  he  put  me  by ;  in  a  mo-  | 
ment,  as  it  seemed,  he  had  reached  the  door  and  [ 
pushed  it  open.  I  followed  him  in.  Lucie  was  ! 
alone  in  the  nxnn.  Without  looking  at  her,  my  I 
brother  went  straight  to  the  window;  and  said,  calm-  ! 
ly,  “  You  may  come  in,  sir.” 

And  thu.s  summoned,  young  Monsieur  de  Sainte 
Foy  left  the  baleony  and  entered  the  room.  I 
looked  at  them  both.  There  they  were  —  the  two 
ingrates  —  as  I  had  seen  them  so  many  years  be¬ 
fore  ;  beautiful  and  deceiving,  again  betraying  the 
kind  friend  and  the  generous  enemy ;  but  they  " 
were  younger  than  in  those  bvgone  days,  and  I 
could  read  shame  and  grief  on  tlieir  two  faces.  My 
brother  looked  at  them  with  the  very  look  wliich  1 
remembered,  —  a  cold  and  angry  loot ;  and  he  said, 
in  a  cold  hard  voice,  — 

“  I  have  read  somewhere  that  what  has  been  is; 
that  the  same  men  and  women  live  again  and 
again  to  do  the  same  deeds  over  and  over,  and  1  ; 
find  the  truth  of  it  tliis  day.  You,  Monsieur  de 
Sainte  Foy,  eame  to  me,  your  hereditary  enemy, 
asking  our  old  animosity  to  be  forgotten  ;  and  when 
I  opened  my  house  to  you,  as  if  you  had  been  one 
of  its  sons,  you  abused  my  hospitality.  Even  so 
did  your  grandfather  act,  sir,  when  I  saved  his  life 
many  years  ago.  Hush  !  you  will  speak  presently. 
You,”  he  added,  turning  to  Lucie,  “  have  betray^ 
me,  your  adopted  father,  as  she  whose  image  you 
are  betrayed  me,  her  future  husband ;  and,  true  to 
your  destiny,  you  chose  to  do  so  with  the  descendant 
of  the  man  to  whom  I  was  sacrificed.  I,  too,  ful¬ 
filled  my  part  in  this  repetition  of  an  old  storv,  for 
I  was  blind,  trusting,  and  easily  deceived.  Well, 
as  I  acted  before  I  shall  act  again.  Let  the  lot  you 
have  chosen  be  your  lot.  You  want  this  young 
girl.  Monsieur  de  Sainte  Foy?  Take  her  I  For 
the  sake  of  the  few  drops  of  De  Lansac  blood  which 
flow  in  her  veins  she  may  remain  in  this  house  till 
she  becomes  your  wife  ;  but  I  shall  thank  you  both 
to  have  the  wedding  over  (juickly,  and  then  let  me 
see  cither  of  you  no  more.” 

Lucie  buried  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  sobbed  I 
pitifully' ;  but  the  young  man  became  crimson,  and 
said  passionately,  —  | 

“You  wrong  us,  sir;  we  have  been  imprudent, 
but  treachery  was  not  in  our  thoughts.  I  repeat  it, 
you  wrong  us.” 

“  Do  you  think  I  am  angry  ?  ”  replied  my  brother 
Leonard.  “  Why,  you  could  not  nelp  yourselves. 
It  was  in  vour  blood  to  betray  me,  and  it  was  my 
lot  to  be  deceived  by  you.” 

“  Ah !  do  not  say  so,”  cried  Lucie,  attempting  to 
detain  him  as  he  turned  to  the  door ;  but  he  who 
had  so  loved  her  looked  at  her  so  coldly  that  she 
shrank  back  afraid.  So  we  left  them ;  and,  turning 
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back,  I  saw  her  sinking  on  a  chair,  pale  as  death, 
whilst  her  lover  stood  looking  after  my  brotlier, 
gnawing  his  nether  lip,  as  ii'  he  still  smarted  under 
die  sting  of  those  hitter  words :  “  It  was  in  your 
blood  to  betray  me.” 

Sad  and  bitter  were  the  days  that  followed  this 
ill-fated  evening.  I  attempted  to  say  a  few  words 
for  poor  Lucie,  but  my  brother’s  only  answer  was, 
“  Keep  her  out  of  my  sight  till  they  are  married.” 

He  was  a  wilful  man,  —  one,  too,  whom  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  a  great  wrong  had  embittered.  It  was  use¬ 
less  to  dispute  his  commands,  and  I  told  Lucie  so. 

“  I  have  deserved  it,”  was  her  only  answer ;  and 
she  submitted,  and  kept  out  of  lus  way. 

The  wedding  was  to  be  a  speedy  one,  according 
to  my  brother’s  wish ;  but,  oh !  how  joyless  were* 
the  few  preparations,  and  with  how  heavy  a  heart  I 
made  them  !  Three  days  before  that  appointed  for 
the  marriage  I  again  tried  to  move  Leonard.  It 
was  a  clear  and  calm  evening,  and  we  sat  together 
on  the  wooden  bench  in  the  bower  where  the  dilap¬ 
idated  Pan  is  ever  playing  on  a  broken  reed.  1 
pleaded  for  the  two  culprits.  I  spoke  of  their 
youth,  of  the  wish  he  had  felt  for  their  union,  of 
forgiveness  and  indulgence.  He  heard  me  out,  then 
said,  — 

“  I  trusted  them,  and  they  deceived  me  without 
need,  without  cause.  By  what  magic  can  I  ever 
trust  them  again  ?  ” 

I  felt  silenced.  What  is  there,  indeed,  that  can 
restore  a  lost  faith  ?  Still,  I  was  seeking  lor  some 
argument  wherewith  to  move  him,  when  we  were 
both  startled  by  a  sound  of  steps  on  the  gravelled 
path.  Lucie  and  young  De  Sainte  Foy  stood  be¬ 
fore  us.  My  brother’s  pale  thin  face  took  a  slight 
hectic  tinge,  and  he  looked  angrily  at  them  both, 
but  said  not  one  word. 

“  Monsieur  de  Lansac,”  said  the  young  man,  — 
and  I  had  never  seen  a  nobler  and  a  more  loyal  look 
on  man’s  face  than  I  then  saw  on  his,  —  “  we  would 
not  thus  intrude  upon  you  if  we  could  help  doing  so, 
but  we  cannot ;  be  so  good,  therefore,  as  to  bear 
with  us  for  a  few  moments.” 

“  Speak,”  impatiently  said  my  brother. 

“  All  we  have  to  say  is  this  :  our  love  was  born 
and  ripened  in  ignorance ;  our  interviews  were  the 
result  of  accident;  we  never  designed  to  deceive 
you,  or  to  betray  your  trust,  and  vou  have  laid  up¬ 
on  us  the  burden  of  a  sin  and  a  shame  which,  how¬ 
ever  much  appearances  may ‘condemn  us,  we  will 
not  bear.  \Ve  Ipve  each  other  very  dearly,  but  hav¬ 
ing  no  other  means  to  convince  you,  Ave  have  re¬ 
solved  to  part  forever  rather  than  give  you  the 
right  to  think  that  we,  the  descendants  of  two  Avho 
unhappily  wronged  you,  have  combined  to  betray 
you  in  your  old  age  as  you  Avere  betrayed  by  them 
in  your  youth.  In  your  presence,  therefore,  and 
with  her  full  consent,  I  give  up  all  claim  to  this 
young  lidy’s  love.  Here  I  bid  her  adieu  forever, 
and  let  the  bitterness  of  such  a  parting  .atone  for 
the  imprudence  which  has  cost  us  both  so  dear.” 

I  looked  at  Leonard ;  I  could  scarcely  see  him, 
my  eyes  were  so  dim  with  tears ;  but  he  replied  in 
a  low,  bitter  voice,  — 

“  Yes,  the  old  man  has  but  a  few  years  to  live. 
It  Avill  do  to  wait  till  he  is  in  his  grave,  will  it  not  ?  ” 

“  Ah  1  we  have  not  deserved  this  1  ”  cried  Lucie. 

“No,  we  have  not  deserved  it,”  answered  her 
lover.  “  Sir,  you  Avrong  us  very  much  indeed.  A 
thought  so  cruel  as  that  of  waiting  for  your  death 
never  came  to  us.  Our  parting  is  to  be  irrevocable. 
My  house  and  land  are  to  be  sold,  and  the  first  ves¬ 


sel  which  leaves  Marseilles  will  take  me  to  India. 
We  may  never  meet  again,  and  if  we  do,  years  will 
have  passed  over  us,  —  years  and  their  changes. 
If  you  do  not  trust  us,  if  you  think  we  are  acting  a 
part  and  speculating  on  your  grave,  the  sin  be  yours, 
not  ours.” 

“Marvellous!”  replied  my  brother  Leonard, 
with  a  low,  ironical  laugh.  “  A  young  man  gives 
up  his  mistress,  a  girl  gives  up  her  lover,  and  all 
for  the  sake  of  a  gray-headed  old  man  !  Do  not  ask 
me  to  believe  it.” 

“  Sir,  it  is  not  merelv  for  your  sake  that  we  part,” 
said  young  De  Sainte  t'oy,  with  an  angrj'  light  in 
his  dark  eye ;  “  it  is  also  for  the  sake  of  our  honor. 
Our  error  has  sullied  it,  but  our  sacrifiee  shall  re¬ 
deem  it ;  and  you  yourself,  sir,  you  oim  accuser, 
shall  confess  it.” 

My  brother  Avas  staggered,  but  he  would  not  re¬ 
lent. 

“  Yes,  —  ves,  I  know,”  he  said,  impatiently  ; 
“  you  think  1  am  one  of  those  soft-hearted  stage  fa¬ 
thers,  Avho  forgive  the  sinners  and  bestow  their 
blessing  in  the  last  .act.  You  arc  mistaken.  If  Lu¬ 
cie  gives  you  up,  she  must  give  you  up  entirely. 
Do  you  hear,  both  of  you,  —  entirely  ?  I  ask  for  no 
sacrifice ;  I  expect  none.  But  if  you  do  give  up  this 
thing  for  the  sake  of  your  honor,  you  must  not  look 
back.” 

“  We  mean  it  so,”  answered  the  young  man,  in  a 
loAv  tone.  “  Lueie.”  He  turned  to  her.  She 
tAvined  her  arms  around  his  neck ;  for  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  they  stood  before  us  in  the  pale  moonlight, 
clasped  in  so  passionate  an  embrace  that  it  seemed 
as  if  they  could  never  again  be  sundered.  Neither 
spoke,  neither  Avept ;  but  Avhen  I  looked  at  them  — 
so  young,  so  fond,  so  noble,  and  so  handsome  — 
and  thought  that  they  were  to  part,  I  could  not  re¬ 
strain  my  tears.  My  brother  looked  on  unmoved, 
and  uttered  not  a  word  of  relenting.  Young  Mon¬ 
sieur  de  Sainte  Foy  at  length  put  her  by,  and 
walked  away  A\'ithout  bidding  us  adieu.  She  stood 
looking  after  him,  pale  and  tearless. 

“  Lucie,”  quietly  said  my  brother,  “  you  may  call 
him  back,  if  you  repent  yoiur  choice.” 

She  looked  at  him  swiftly,  Avith  a  vague  hope, 
poor  child ;  but  there  Avas  no  relenting  in  my  broth¬ 
er’s  eye,  so  her  face  fell  a  little,  and  she  only  shook 
her  head,  as  much  as  to  s.ay,  “  I  do  not  repent.” 

I  have  often  Avondered  how  my  dear  brother,  so 
senerous,  so  kind,  could  be  so  hard  to  these  two. 
But  he  had  trusted  them  entirely,  and  it  pierced  his 
very  heart  that  they  should  have  deceived  him.  In¬ 
deed,  there  Avas  no  reason  why  they  should  have 
done  so.  It  must  have  been  the  wayAvartlness  of 
youth  Avhich  allured  them  into  this  needless  secrecy, 
giving  SAveetness  to  a  hidden  loA-e.  I  could  have 
made  all  these  allowances  for  them,  it  seemed  to  me ; 
but  Leonard  could  not.  He  was  hard  because  he  was 
himself  the  soul  of  truth  and  honor,  and  he  was  un¬ 
relenting  because  the  memory  of  his  old  wrong  had 
never  left  him.  It  may  also  be,  that  in  his  secret 
heart  he  thought  to  try  the  two  culprits  for  a  time, 
and  forgive  tbein  in  the  end  ;  but  it  was  not  to  be. 

Lucie  bore  this  great  trial  with  quiet  fortitude. 
She  looked  pale,  and  her  old  joyousness  Avas  gone ; 
but  if  she  grieved  or  wept,  she  kept  both  tears  and 
sorroAvs  to  herself.  To  my  brother  she  was  as  gen¬ 
tle  and  affectionate  as  ever.  His  manner  to  her  was 
unaltered,  save  for  a  slight  shade  —  a  verj'  slight 
shade  —  of  more  tenderness.  I  think  my  heart 
must  have  been  young  still  in  those  days,  for  I  kept 
on  hoping  to  the  last.  I  used  to  watch  my  brother 
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Leonard's  &oe,  trying  to  read  n^ns  of  pitv  or  fbr- 
nvenesB  in  his  harah  features,  but  I  saw  tiiein  not. 
llten,  I  confess  it,  1  acted  a  little  part.  I  would 
sigh  deeply  within  his  hearing,  or  look  persistently 
at  the  chiteau  of  the  Sainte  Fovs,  when  we  were 
all  in  the  garden,  or  murmur  a  “  Four  child  !  ”  when¬ 
ever  Lucie  left  the  room ;  but  my  brother  would  not 
see,  be  would  not  hear,  — he  never  questioned  me, 
nor  gave  me  the  opportunity  I  wanted.  At  length 
I  got  desperate,  ana  spoke  to  him  one  evening. 

“Leonard,”  I  said,  “will  you  not  relent?  l>o 
YOU  know  that  yonng  Dc  Sainte  Fo^’’8  house  and 
land  are  for  sale,  and  will  go  to  the  highest  bidder  V 
Do  yon  know  that  he  sails  for  India  to-morrow  on 
board  the  Memphis  ?  ” 

“  You  have  seen  him,”  said  Leonard,  knitting  his 
heavy  eyebrows,  “  and  he  has  asked  you  to  say  all 
this  to  me  ?  ” 

“  I  have  seen  him,  but  not  sjioken  to  him,”  I  re- 

JiUed,  a  little  angrily.  “  He  is  the  shadow  of  his 
bnner  self,  —  so  pale,  so  worn,  so  sad,  has  he  grown 
at  alt  this.  Do  not  let  him  go,  IxHinard.” 

“  He  will  come  back  when  I  am  in  iny  grave,” 
answered  Leonard,  moodily.  It  was  useless  to  ar¬ 
gue.  Mistrust  had  taken  an  iron  grasp  of  him,  and 
would  not  let  him  go  again. 

On  the  evening  of  the  following  day  we  missed 
Lucie.  Genevibve  told  us  that  JIademoiselle  had 
gone  up  to  the  tower ;  I  guessed  what  had  taken 
her  there,  but  Leonanl  did  not  seem  to  think  tliat 
she  might  wish  fiM’  solitude,  fbr  he  said  to  me, 
“  Let  us  go  to  her.” 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  sight  that  met  us  as  we 
entered  that  ill-fated  room.  It  was  full  of  a  broad 
ruddy  glow  which  came  from  the  sea,  lighting  up 
the  coast  fen:  miles  around ;  a  vessel  was  on  fire  I 
My  heart  seemed  to  stand  still  in  the  horror  of  that 
moment,  and  yet  how  I  remember  the  pale  evening 
sky,  with  the  round  white  moon,  and  Lucie’s  ghast¬ 
ly  face  and  wild  eyes,  as  she  stood  gazing  on  the 
cruel  sight  in  mute  despair ! 

My  brother  stared  at  the  burning  vessel.  “  God 
forgive  me,  miserable  sinner !  ”  he  cried,  —  “  God 
forgive  me  I  ”  And  he  sank  back  with  a  groan, 
and  would  have  fallen  but  fbr  me. 

He  never  recovered  that  blow ;  fbr  it  was  the 
Memphis  whose  destruction  we  thus  witnessed,  and 
young  De  Sainte  Foy,  who  had  sailed  in  her,  was 
not  amongst  ,  the  few  who  escaped  to  tell  her  lam¬ 
entable  historj'.  He  ■was  the  last  of  his  name, 
and  with  him  endinl  the  line  of  our  hereditarv-  ene- 


And  Leonard,  as  I  said,  never  recovered  that 
blow.  His  vigorous  old  age  gave  place  to  decrepi¬ 
tude  ;  his  gray  hairs  grew  white,  his  form  was  lient, 
his  steps  became  feeble  and  unsteady.  The  knowl- 
iHlge  tnat  his  mistriist  and  hardness  had  doomed 
that  brave  and  true  young  man  to  a  cruel  death, 
and  condemned  Lucie,  his  darling,  to  go  through 
the  agony  of  such  a  grief,  was  more  than  he  could 
bear.  He  brooded  over  the  thought  incessantly. 

The  weather  was  fine,  and  that  part  of  the  gar¬ 
den  where  he  could  sit  and  look  at  the  chateau  of 
the  De  Sainte  De  Foys,  now  closed  forever  on  its 
ancient  tenants,  was  that  which  he  liked  best.  He 
would  sit  there,  gazing  at  the  shut-up  mansion,  for 
hours  at  a  time.  When  I  tried  to  rouse  him  from 
this  bitter  contemplation,  he  only  shook  his  head 
and  said,  “It  was  an  old  quarrel,  a  long  quarrel ; 
it  lasted  ages,  but  the  De  Sainte  Foys  h^  the  best 
of  it  in  the  long  run.  Rose.  Far  hietter  perish  on 
board  the  burning  Memphis,  —  better  lose  love  and 


life  fbr  honor,  than  live  to  be  a  hard  and  n‘vengefal 
old  man.”  This  ^vas  the  thought  that  was  killiair 
him.  “  Make  him  forgi-t,”  said  the  doctor  whom  I 
called  in,  “  and  then  you  may  hope  to  save  him.” 

Make  him  forget  1  I  would  have  laid  down  my 
life  for  it,  —  O,  bow  gladly  I  —  but  it  passed  my 
power;  Lueie  herself  did  her  best  and  faiiem 
What  she  really  felt  and  suffered  she  never  showed. 
She  was  a  generous  little  creature,  and  from  the 
first  she  buried  her  grief  deep  in  her  heart,  and 
kept  it  there  fast  locked  from  our  view.  Her  one 
thought  seemed  to  be  to  cling  to  Leonard.  He  no 
longer  read  now,  though  when  he  could  not  go  to 
the  garden  to  look  at  the  chateau  of  the  De  Sainte 
Foys- he  would  sit  in  the  library  with  a  book  lying 
unroad  before  him,  his  moody  eyes  ever  seeming  to 
gaze  on  the  tragic  ending  of  the  ill-fated  Memphu. 
But  no  more  then  than  formerly  could  he  escape 
Lucie.  She  would  steal  in  u[)on  him  as  she  liad  §o 
often  stolen  in  her  childhood,  and  lay  her  clieek  to 
his  fondly  and  silently.  I  do  believe  she  had  never 
loved  him  more  tenderly  than  she  did  then,  pe^ 
haps  because  of  the  same  deep  grief  through  which 
they  both  sufferod,  and  wliich,  as  1  saw  with  an 
aching  heart,  was  wasting  them  both  away.  Hiis 
had  lasted  three  weeks,  —  weeks  as  long  as  yean, 
—  when  the  end  came,  \^’e  were  all  sitting  in  the 
garden,  I  remember,  in  that  very  arbor  where  the 
|XK)r  god  Pan  i.s  ever  piping  away,  when  fiene- 
vibve  came  up  to  us  with  .startled  looks. 

“  Monsieur !  —  Mademoiselle !  ”  she  gasped.  “  He 
is  alive  !  —  here  he  is !  ” 

My  brother  rose  as  with  an  electric  shock.  He 
strode  towards  her ;  he  pushed  her  away,  and  then 
young  De  Sainte  Fov  stood  living  before  ui. 
“  Sir,”  he  said,  “  I  did  not  mean  to  intrude  upon 
you ;  but  my  life  has  lieen  saved  by  a  miratde,  and 
as  I  am  told  that  the  report  of  my  death  has  been 
a  heavy  trouble  to  you,  I  come  —  ” 

He  did  not  go  on. 

“  Thank  God  !  ”  gasped  my  brother.  “  Tliank 
God  !  But  it  is  too  much ;  ah !  it  is  too  much.” 

And  it  was  too  much  indeed  I  'flie  joy  was  too 
exquisite  and  too  great  for  his  true  heart,  for  as  he 
uttered  the  words  he  sank  back  on  his  seat  and 
died.  What  sorrow,  what  faith  betrayed,  and 
love  lost,  had  not  done,  the  joy  of  seeing  his  heredi¬ 
tary  f(**  safe  and  well  before  him,  did. 

Sly  little  tale  is  told.  I  am  verv'  happy,  for  my 
dearest  Leonard  has  only  gone  befbre,  and  the  two 
whom  we  lioth  loved  so  dearly  are  blest.  Yes,  I 
am  happy ;  but  you  know  now  what  I  meant  when 
I  said  that  the  lot  of  some  is  to  suffer,  and  tliat  of 
others  to  look  on.  This  was  certainly  my  lot,  and 
maybe  that  is  why,  though  so  happy,  I  sometimes 
feel  rather  useless.  My  part  is  ended,  and  all  I 
can  do  now  is  to  remember  what  I  can  see  no  more. 
Be  it  so ;  memory,  too,  is  sweet. 


BRITISH  PEARLS. 

Sexkca,  the  Roman  moralist,  found  fault  with  a 
patrician  lady  of  his  acquaintance  for  wearing  a 
whole  fortune  in  her  ears ;  not  meaning  to  insinuate 
that  the  said  ears,  like  pinky  Venus-shells,  were  a 
fortune  in  themselves,  —  for,  as  a  philosopher,  he 
was  above  such  fadaises,  —  but  because  he  was 
aghast  at  the  millions  of  sesterces  represented  by 
each  of  her  pearl  eardrops.  The  taste  for  pearls  is 
of  very  great  antiquity,  but  it  is  remarkable  that 
they  are  mentioned  but  once  in  the  Old  Testament, 
—  viz.  in  Job  x.wiii.  18,  in  conjunction  with  coral. 


BRITISH  PEARLS. 


Solomon’s  merchant  navy  traded  to  Ormuzd  and 
Ind,  possibly  even  to  Ceylon ;  yet,  though  his  ships 
are  recorded  to  have  brought  back  consignments 
of  ivory,  apes,  and  peacocks,  and  doubtless  precious 
stones  also,  we  hear  nothing  of  pearls  in  the  enu¬ 
meration  of  their  master’s  riches.  However,  in  the 
New  Testament  we  find  the  “  imarl  of  great  price  ” 
employed,  as  an  image  familiar  to  oriental  minds, 
to  typify  something  of  exceeding  beauty  and 
value ;  and  in  after  years,  throughout  the  flowery 
lan<Tuage  of  Eastern  poets  an(t  iiuprovisatores, 
“  fair  and  spotless  as  a  pearl  ”  became  proverbial, 
more  especially  in  reference  to  the  unsullied  purity 
of  virtue.  We  can  hardly  suppose  that  the  j)earl- 
oysters  of  Ceylon  or  the  Persian  Culf  were  un¬ 
known  to  Solomon  or  to  his  Phmnician  ally,  Hiram 
king  of  Tv  re,  whose  ships  traded  far  and  wide, 
and  possibly  rounded  the  Cape  of  Storms  centuries 
before  Vasco  di  Gama  renamed  it  the  “  Cajjc  of 
Good  Hope  ”  on  his  way  to  India. 

Pearls  appear  to  have  been  known  at  Rome  after 
the  Jugurthine  War  (they  are  still  found  off  the 
Algerine  coast  at  the  present  day),  but  it  was  not 
until  after  the  taking  of  Alexandria  that  they  be¬ 
came  universally  fashionable  in  the  imperial  city. 
Previously  to  this,  however,  the  fame  of  the  pearls 
of  Britain  had  reached  the  cars  of  Julius  Cmsar  in 
Gaul ;  nay,  Suetonius  declares  that  the  cupidity  of 
the  future  emperor,  who  had  a  pretty  taste  for  gems 
and  ottjeU  de  luxe  of  every  description,  was  the 
main  inducement  for  his  first  invasion  of  Britain, 
where  he  hoped  to  possess  himself  of  some  of  these 
pearly  treasures.  After  the  occupation  of  Britain 
by  the  Romans,  we  find  Caesar  presenting  a  buck¬ 
ler,  incrusted  with  Britannic  pearls,  to  Venus  Gcne- 
trix,  suspending  it  as  a  votive  offering  in  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  that  goddess  at  Rome.  Pliny  takes  care  to 
mention  that  the  inscrijition  recorded  their  British 
origin  (this  alone  implies  that  oriental  jiearls  must 
have  been  already  well  known),  and  he  rather 
seems  to  disparage  the  gift  on  that  account;  but 
the  Roman  ladies  were  ajiparently  of  a  different 
opinion,  for  Britannic  pearls  speedily  became  the 
rage,  and  enormous  sums  were  given  for  choice 
specimens  by  the  fair  leaders  of  ton  at  Rome,  Pom¬ 
peii,  anil  “  shining  ”  Bai»,  the  Bian-itz  of  imjieria.l 
Rome.  Antony,  or  as  some  allege,  Agrippa, 
brought  a  pearl  from  Egypt  so  large  that,  cut  in 
half,  it  formed  a  pair  of  earrings  for  the  statue  of 
Venus  in  the  Pantheon ;  but  this  was  of  course  an 
oriental  or  an  African  gem.  The  Roman  ladles 
wore  pearls  in  their  hair  and  on  various  parts  of 
their  dress,  even  on  the  straps  of  their  sandals,  as 
well  as  on  their  arms,  neck,  and  cars.  In  the  lat¬ 
ter  they  weni  frequently  worn,  as  we  learn  from 
Pliny,  loostdy  strung  together  in  separate  drops, 
when  they  were  termed  cro'alia,  or  castanet-|)en- 
dants,  and  the  fair  wearers  took  a  childish  delight 
in  the  rattlin;j  of  these  drops  as  they  clicked  against 
each  other  witli  every  movement  of  tlie  head.  Pliny 
denounces  the  new  “  sensation  ”  very  warmly,  com¬ 
plaining  that  the  malady  had  reached  even  the 
common  people,  who  had  a  proverbial  saying  that 
“  a  pearl  worn  by  a  woman  in  pubUc  is  as  good  as 
a  lictor  before  her.”  He  further  makes  mention 
of  a  wedding-feast,  at  which  Lollia  Paulina,  the 
wife  of  Caligula,  was  present,  covered  with  emeralds 
and  pearls  disposed  in  alternate  layers  and  rows  on 
her  head  and  hair,  woven  into  wreaths,  hanging 
from  her  ears,  encircling  her  neck,  arms,  and  fin¬ 
gers,  and  decorating  every  part  of  her  dress.  He 
gravely  censures  this  prodigal  display,  and  appraises 


it  at  no  less  than  £300,000  of  our  money.  The 
Britannic  pearls  were  held  in  peculiar  estimation 
by  these  dainty  dames  tor  their  pinky  hue  (at  the 
present  day  those  that  come  from  the  Persian  Gulf 
are  gulden  yellow,  and  the  Ceylon  specimens  most¬ 
ly  white),  and  the  oriental  ones  seem  for  a  time  to 
have  gone  more  or  less  out  of  tashion.  In  reference 
to  Britain,  Tacitus,  in  his  Agricola,  mentions  that 
pearls  of  a  “  tawny  livid  color  ”  were  frequently 
thrown  up  by  the  waves  on  its  shores,  and  then  col¬ 
lected  by  the  islanders ;  but  these,  from  the  de¬ 
scription  of  the  tint,  were  in  all  ])robability  bits  of 
aml^r,  rounded  and  polished  by  the  action  of  the 
waves,  such  as  may  be  picked  up  at  the  present  day 
after  any  great  storm  on  the  Norfolk  and  Suffolk 
coasts.  We  should  note,  however,  that  Venerable 
Bede,  writing  some  centuries  later,  but  quoting 
apparently  fiom  Solinus,  says  that  “  excellent  pearU 
are  found  in  the  British  seas,  various  in  color, 
though  principally  white.” 

Meantime,  in  the  prodigal  age  of  imperial  Rome, 
while  the  husbands  spent  h^f  their  incomes  on 
banquets  of  nightingales’  tongues  and  Kentish 
oysters  from  the  “  Rutupian  bottom,”  the  latter 
being  imported  at  fabulous  prices,  —  their  wives,  as 
Seneca  hints,  hung  the  other  half  from  their  ears  in 
the  shape  of  British  ])earls.  Fashion,  no  less  than 
history,  proverbially  repeats  itself ;  and  since  gold 
and  silver  dust  for  the  hair,  African  cosmetics,  and 
other  adventitious  aids  to  beauty,  after  being  a  cry¬ 
ing  evil  in  Juvenal’s  days,  have  lately  returned  to 
us  in  full  force,  so  likewise  are  British,  and  more 
particularly  Scotch,  pearls  daily  more  sought  after 
by  the  fair  sex.  Even  Cleopatra’s  extravagant  feat 
of  dissolving  a  costly  jiearl  in  vinegar  and  drinking 
it  off  at  a  ban(|uet,  had  its  exact  parallel  in  Eng¬ 
land  during  Elizabeth’s  reign.  That  grave  ai^ 
otherwise  frugal  citizen.  Sir  'Fhomas  Gresham,  is 
said  to  have  reduced  to  powder  a  pearl  valued  at 
£15,000,  and  to  have  drunk  it  in  a  glass  of  wine  to 
tlie  health  of  her  Majesty,  thereby  winning  his 
wager  from  the  Spanish  ambassador  as  to  which  of 
them  would  give  the  most  costly  dinner.  But  the 
material  tor  this  ruinous  toast  was  in  all  probability 
like  its  Egyptian  prototype,  an  oriental  specimen. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  Scotch  pearls  were  celebrat¬ 
ed  on  the  continent  of  Euro{)e  for  their  size  and 
beauty,  and  their  peculiar  pink  hue  was  highly  es¬ 
teemed  by  foreign  magnates.  The  famous  hussar- 
jacket  of  Prince  Esterhazy,  entirely  covered  with 
pearl  embroider),  was  largely  indebted  for  its 
sheeny  splendor  to  Scottish  pearls.  But  pearls 
are  fragile  things  to  hold,  and  at  court  festivities 
the  prince’s  track  in  a  waltz  was  marked  by  a  show¬ 
er  of  pearls  scattered  profusely  around  him ;  while 
the  wear  and  tear  incidental  to  donning  and  doffing 
the  precious  garment  was  a  small  fortune  to  his 
valet,  who  carefully  gathered  up  the  cast-oflf  wealth 
of  his  master  from  the  dix'ssing-rooni  floor. 

Nor  in  these  early  days  was  Ireland  behindhand 
in  contributing  gems  “  rich  and  rare  ”  from  her 
loughs  and  streams.  Many  beautiful  pearls  were 
found  in  the  rivers  of  Donegal  and  Mayo,  and 
other  districts  beyond  the  Pale ;  and  on  October  13, 
1688,  we  find  Sir  Robert  Reading  corresponding 
with  the  Royal  Society  on  the  structure,  color,  and 
.so  forth  of  the  Irish  pearls.  In  England,  the  pearls 
fiom  the  river  Irt,  in  Cumberland,  became  so  noted 
that,  “  fair  as  Irton  pearls  ”  l)ecame  a  proverbial 
byword  in  the  North  country.  The  river  Conway, 
in  Wales,  was  also  famous ;  and  at  the  present  day 
the  fresh-water  mussels  are  called  by  the  Welsh 
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duced  bv  the  intrusion  of  some  foreign  body,  such 
as  a  grain  of  sand  or  grit  into  the  shell  or  b^y  of 
the  mollusk ;  this  particle  becoming,  in  due  time, 
by  a  pathological  process,  covered  over  with  a  cal¬ 
careous  secretion  deposited  thereon  in  successive 
layers  or  lamellations. 

The  late  Professor  Quekett  subjected  a  sea-pearl 
to  microscojnc  examination,  and  found  the  nucleus 
to  be  a  minute  portion  of  steel,  probably  from  its 
position  part  of  tne  blade  of  an  oyster-knife,  which, 
naving  chipped  off  in  a  vain  attempt  to  open  the 
oyster,  had  been  coated  over  with  pearly  matter  by 
the  mollusk.  The  exact  chemical  coni|)Osition  of 
this  secretion,  termed  nacre  by  zoologists,  has 
never  been  satisfactorily  ascertained,  but  its  calca¬ 
reous  origin  would  account  for  Cleopatra’s  pearl 
being  so  easily  soluble  in  vinegar.  The  material 
is  deposited  in  irregular  layers,  overlapping  each 
other  in  such  a  manner  that  the  edges  of  the  suc¬ 
cessive  nacreous  coats  present  when  liighly  magni¬ 
fied  sharply  serrated  outlines ;  and  it  is  not  im¬ 
probable  that  to  this  irregularity  of  deposition 
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lev  are  usually  found  between  the  mantle  or 
shell-secreting  membrane  and  the  shell  itself;  but 
they  also  not  unfrequently  occur  loose  in  the  vis¬ 
cera  or  muscles  of  the  animal.  Those  of  a  per¬ 
fectly  spherical  form  are  seldom  met  with,  except 
loose  in  the  interior  of  the  mollusk ;  and  those 
which  adhere  to  the  shell,  being  irregular  in  shape 
and  less  uniform  in  color,  are  probably  prominences 
or  protuberances  of  the  shell  covered  over  with 
nacreous  matter,  rather  than  true  pearls.  Other 
zoologists  have,  indeed,  held  (with  Tertullian  of 
old,  who  calls  them  “maladies  of  shell-fish,  or 
warts  ”)  that  they  originate  in  a  diseased  condition 
of  the  fish,  which  may  not  in  all  cases  be  aware  of 
the  presence  of  the  foreign  body  within  its  frame. 
The  latu^r  theory  is  somewhat  at  variance  with  the 
speculations  of  a  recent  writer,  who  stands  up 
stoutly  for  the  intelligence  and  aesthetic  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  oyster,  which,  as  he  declares,  is  pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  heart,  and  is,  perchance,  not  insensible 
to  the  tender  passion  I 

As  to  the  color  of  pearls,  there  has  always  exist¬ 
ed  CTeat  diversity  of  opinion.  Sir  Robert  Reading, 
in  his  letter  to  the  Royal  Society,  apparently 
attributes  their  hue  to  the  central  node  or  nucleus, 
affirming  that  pearls,  if  once  of  a  dark  tint,  will 
never  clear.  But  his  theory  has  been  completely 
upset  by  recent  investigations,  specimens  having 
bwn  found  both  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  white 
without,  but  perfectly  dark  within ;  and  pearls  dis¬ 
colored  by  age  have  biecn  sometimes  restored  by  skil¬ 
fully  removing  the  outer  layer  of  nacre  altogether. 
Linnaeus  satisfactorily  proved,  by  a  series  of  exper¬ 
iments  on  the  fresh-water  mussel  of  Sweden,  that 
irritation,  resulting,  as  we  have  said  before,  in  a 
patholr>gical  process  of  nature,  is  tbe  primary  ori¬ 
gin  of  the  pearl  being  formed.  He  suggested  a 
plan  to  the  Swedish  government  of  boring  holes 
through  the  shell,  and  introducing  a  wire  having 
minute  CTains  of  sand  fixed  thereon  between  the 
shell  and  the  fish.  His  plan  succeeded  so  far  as  to 
rewwd  him  with  pearls  to  the  value  of  £450,  but, 
proving  unremunerative  as  a  commercial  venture 
on  any  large  scale,  it  was  finally  abandoned.  The 
industrious  Chinese  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of 
breeding  pearl-mussels  in  tanks,  and,  following  the 
same  theory  as  that  propounded  by  Linnaeus,  of 
introducing  wires  within  the  shell  to  which  small 
shot  or  spherical  pieces  of  shell  are  affixed.  They 


do  not,  however,  bore  the  shell  of  the  mussel,  but, 
gently  forcing  open  the  valves,  introduce  the  wire 
through  the  optening  into  the  interior.  At  the  end 
of  a  year,  the  particles  so  intrc^uced  are  found 
covered  over  with  a  perfect  coat'  of  nacreous  mat¬ 
ter,  and  if  left  untouched  for  a  year  or  two  more, 
the  objects  so  coated  over  can  hardly  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  genuine  pearls.  Sometimes  small 
clay  figures  are  inserted,  which  in  process  of  time 
become  similarly  overlaid  with  nacre.  We  might 
suggest  to  zoologists  the  possibility  of  repeating 
these  experiments  with  some  of  the  Scottish  pearl- 
mussels,  which  are  identical  with  the  Lapland  spe¬ 
cies  of  Linnseus,  and  which  could  easily  be  kept  in 
enclosed  places  traversed  by  running  water. 

But  after  the  nearly  universal  lielief  that  the 
nucleus  of  pearls  is  generally  a  particle  of  sand  or 
grit  accidentally  lodged  within  the  shell,  the  pa¬ 
tient  and  straightfonvard  researches  of  an  able 
practical  naturalist,  Mr.  Robert  Gamer,  of  Stoke- 
upon-Trent,  have  now  almost  conclusively  set  at 
rest  the  (luestion  of  their  origin  and  formation. 
Finding  that  the  shore  mussels  near  the  estuary  of 
the  Conway  were  collected  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  district  not  only  for  food  and  bait,  but  also  for 
the  sake  of  an  opaque  pearl  which  they  occasion¬ 
ally  contained,  he  submitted  some  pearl-bearing 
specimens  of  these  mussels,  as  well  as  of  the  true 
fresh-water  species  (Akmnodon  or  Unio  margariti- 
fera)  from  Llanwrwst  and  Bettws-y-coed,  higher 
up  tne  river,  to  a  careful  dissection  and  microscopic 
examination.  We  give  the  result  in  his  own  words, 
extracted  from  his  very  agreeable  “Holiday  of  a 
Naturalist.” 

“  They  (i.  e.  the  pearls)  are  due  to  the  irrritation 
caused  %  the  presence,  in  tlie  mantle  or  shell- 
secreting  envelope  of  the  animal,  of  a  minute  para¬ 
site,  a  Distomus.  Sometimes  a  little  dark  shelly 
matter,  like  the  interior  of  the  shell,  is  first  depos¬ 
ited,  but  with  the  distomus  within.  Sometimes 
the  parasite  may  be  obtained  with  pearly  plates 
adhering  to  it,  or  seen  within  a  thin  covering  of 
pearly  matter,  or  extracted  entire  from  the  pearly 
case.  Occasionally,  ho\\ever,  a  jiearl  may  be  less 
than  the  parasite,  and  sometimes  pearly  promi¬ 
nences  ai’e  to  be  seen  within  the  valves,  especially 
towards  the  posterior  extremities;  these  may  be 
due  to  other  less  common  causes  of  irritation,  but 
especially  to  a  parasitical  mite  (dtoz).” 

We  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  this  apparent¬ 
ly  satisfactorv-  solution  of  the  formation  of  pearls 
mentioned  with  the  prominence  it  deserves ;  and  it 
should  suggest  to  naturalists  the  expediency  of 
subjecting  pearls  from  other  localities  in  Britain  as 
well  as  these  found  in  the  oriental  pearl-oyster 
(^Avicula  margaritifern)  to  more  careful  dissection 
and  microscopic  examination.  This  solution  would 
explain  the  frequent  occurrence  of  pearls  in  th9 
viscera  or  muscles  of  the  animal,  where  minute 
parasites  or  entozoa  would  be  more  likely  than 
chance  bits  of  sand  or  grit  to  effect  a  permanent 
lodgment.  Mr.  Garner  does  not  mention  whether 
the  specimens  he  examined  were  generally  spheri¬ 
cal,  or  whether  they  partook  of  the  irregular  shape 
which  so  frequently  characterizes  the  pearls  at¬ 
tached  to  the  shell  itself. 

It  will  be  a  curious  instance  of  the  revolving 
cycle  of  fashion,  should  our  British  pearls  again 
rise  so  far  in  estimation  as  to  cause  the  marine 
treasures  of  Bahrein,  Manaar,  and  Condatchy  to  be 
slighted  in  comparison,  and  should  Occident  instead 
of  Orient  pearls  be  quoted  as  typical  of  unsullied  , 
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beauty  and  purity.  Be  this  as  it  may,  to  all  the  one’s  tour,  'lliere  was  little  pleasure,  he  would  re- 
pearl-dshcrs  of  Doon,  Tay,  and  sister  streams,  we  ply,  in  purchases  such  as  tlicse,  made  avowedly  as 


Be  this  as  it  may,  to  all  the  I  one’s  tour.  There  was  little  pleasure,  he  would  re- 


cordially  address  the  kelpie’s  words  which  so  per-  mementos,  mere  side-lights  of  travel ;  the  true  joy 
turbed  the  sacristan  of  Melrose  as  he  rode  the  of  purchase  lay  in  the  sense  of  necessity,  and  when 
water :  —  in  bowinii  to  the  yoke  of  necessitv,  one  drank  all 


“  Good  luck  to  your  ftshing !  ■ 


in  bowing  to  the  yoke  of  necessitv,  one  drank  all 
the  joy  of  gaining  an  association.  IVIoreover,  no  lit¬ 
tle  fragmentary  dips  in  knickknackery  shops  could 
rival  the  completeness,  the  continuity  of  his  acqui- 


rival  the  completeness,  the  continuity  of  his  acqui- 
JrACKINu  LF.  sitions,  —  the  delight  of  bargaining  rolling  in,  wave 

We  once  knew  a  somewhat  eccentric  fellow,  ec-  'after  wave,  on  this  man’s  life, 
centric  however  on  this  point  alone,  who  pi(jued  It  is  not  given  to  every  man,  of  course,  to  ascend 
himself  on  starting  for  his  summer  tour  simply  “  as  into  such  a  seventh  heaven  of  liberty  as  the  heaven 
he  stood.”  With  a  hat  and  an  umbrella  he  would  of  our  eccentric  friend,  and  there  were  undoubtedly 
have  cheerfully  started  for  the  Caucasus  or  Nova  some  of  his  hearers,  —  especially  those  over  forty, 
Zembla,  if  his  whim  took  him  there ;  he  certainly  to  whom  many  of  his  rt'llections  seemed  somewhat 
did  start  with  this  somewhat  meagre  outfit  lor  Mos-  forced  and  unreal.  But  there  were  none  who  did 
cow  and  the  Calabrias.  To  use  his  own  phrase,  he  not  own  that  he  had  at  any  rate  disposed  satisfacto- 
“  packed  as  he  went  along.”  A  hand-bag  was  rily  of  the  purgatory  through  which  common  murtali 
snatched  at  Dieppe,  Paris  yielded  a  razor  and  a  pass  into  tlie  paradise  of  a  holiday  ramble.  He  had 
tooth-brush,  the  necessaries  of  civilized  repose  got  no  packing-up  to  do.  It  is  only  by  a  little  quiet 
hitched  on  at  Strasburg,  a  comfortable  wide-awake  thought  that  we  can  realize  what  such  a  freedom 


hitched  on  at  Strasburg,  a  comfortable  wide-awake  thought  that  we  can  realize  what  such  a  freedom 
marked  his  stay  at  Dresden,  his  railway  rug  Iwre  means.  No  man  in  lus  sober  senses  ever  delibe> 


the  stamp  of  Viennese  extraction.  lie  would  fling  ately  contemplated  packing-up,  and  then,  having 
down  his  burden  when  ho  reached  home  again,  and  contemplated,  set  about  it.  We  drift  into  it,  we  are 
declare  he  needed  no  Murray.  Every  article  of  his  lured  into  it,  we  a^t^  lbrc*ed  and  driven  into  it.  It 
accumulated  belongings  ha<l  its  separate  history,  its  is  not  till  we  have  made  our  engagements,  till  we 
memories  and  associations.  As  he  unpacked  his  have  written  to  distant  hotels,  till  we  have  bought 
carpet-bag  he  unpacked  his  diary.  'The  carpet-bag  our  Murray,  till  we  have  promised  our  wife,  that  the 
itself  was  one  of  the  most  notable  events  of  his  tour,  necessity  of  it  dawns  on  us.  We  say  the  necessity 
Its  desirableness  had  loomed  on  him  as  he  parted  of  packing,  bec.ause  its  a?stlietic  and  contemplative 
from  the  Italian  lakes.  Its  necessity  forced  itself  side  has  long  been  familiar  to  us.  We  have  elabo- 
on  him  at  Rome.  “  The  idea  struck  me  as  I  stood  rately  discussed  the  question  of  costume  with  Junes 
on  the  Capitol,”  he  would  say,  “  that  I  must  have  at  the  Club.  We  have  dawdled  with  him  over  the 
a  carpet-bag.  At  Naples,  with  the  great  blue  cir-  shelves  of  the  well-known  “  Alpine  Emporium.” 
cle  ol  the  bay  before  me,  I  saw  it,  I  had  it.”  The  Jones  has  warned  us  sternly  against  the  jxiril  of 
very  incongruity  of  the  collection,  as  it  strewed  the  taking  too  much.  Then  he  has  warned  us  as  stern- 
floor,  framed  itself  into  a  sort  of  mosaic  of  his  trav-  ly  against  the  lolly  of  taking  too  little.  We  strivi 
els.  There  was  a  German  heaviness  about  his  over-  to  remember  the  precise  numbt'r  of  superfluous 
coat,  a  Swiss  force  about  bis  stick,  an  Italian  grace  ounces  that  will  inflict  on  us  the  cost  of  another 


in  the  loose  splendors  of  his  necktie,  a  Parisian  mule.  We  plunge  deeiwr  and  deeper  into  an  abyss 
precision  in  his  gloves.  “  I  am,”  he  would  com-  of  doubt.  “  Take  arnica  with  you,  whatever  you 


ment  reflectively,  “  all  1  have  seen  and  heard.”  do,”  our  friend  counsels ;  and  then  he  adds  in  a  sol- 
A  certain  cosmopolitan  richness  and  variety  was  emn  whis|)er,  “  and  don’t  forget  a  needle  and  thread.” 
sfoout  the  man  when  spring  brought  him  home  We  know  it  is  n’t  twice  in  our  lives  we  cut  our  fin- 
again.  Like  some  olden  cqntjueror,  he  brought  gers,  we  know  we  could  n’t  sew  a  button  on  if  we 
back  the  spoils  of  every  nation  he  had  visiteil.  “  I  had  a  wilderness  of  needles  and  thread..  Experi- 
have  touched  nothing,”  he  would  muse  reflectively,  enced  travellers  are  indignant  at  our  indecision,  but 
“  which  has  not  served  to  adoni  me.”  There  was  there  is  a  certain  pleasure  in  it  after  all.  So  loi^ 
a  new  life,  he  would  add,  in  coming  thus  naked  in-  as  you  are  doubtful  what  to  buy,  you  arc^  master  of 
to  the  world  of  travel.  As  a  rule  a  man  knows  the  shop ;  the  moment  you  have  settled,  all  interest 
nothing  of  the  real  nature  of  the  social  fl)rces  which  in  your  proceeilings  ceases.  'ITiere  is  an  infinitesi- 
clo^e  and  drape  and  dress  him.  He  grows  up  in  mal  amount  of  sc*lf-importancc  even  in  being  an  ob- 
a  circle  of  sartorial  traditions,  amidst  a  domestic  ject  of  attention  on  the-  part  of  a  shopboy. 
ritual  that  prescribes  the  nature  of  his  l>oots,  amid  As  yet,  indeed,  packing  has  not  really  dawned 
mystic  numbers  that  dictate  the  extent  of  his  collar-  on  us.  We  are  still  dabbling  our  feet  at  the  brink. 


mystic  numbers  that  dictate  the  extent  of  his  collar-  on  us.  We  are  still  dabbling  our  feet  at  the  brink, 
ly  and  shirtly  resources.  The  whistle  of  his  train  The  plunge  comes  when  the  (luestion  faces  us  “  whit 
used  to  free  this  man  from  this  oppressive  desjK>-  do  vou  really  want  ?  ”  All  di'cams  of  that  portable 
tism  of  routine.  He  started  on  a  voyage,  abov6  all,  hatb  that  does  for  a  mattress  at  night  and  a  port- 
of  sell-discovery.  Every  step  brought  him  nearer  manleau  in  the  morning  die  away.  We  dawdle  no 
to  the  decision  of  the  great  question  over  which  more  over  camjxstools  that  can  be  converted  into 
judges  shake  their  heads  confounded, — what  is  an  Al|)enstocks  at  the  shortest  notice.  We  summarily 
essential  part  of  a  man’s  outfit  ?  He  came  back  de-  cut  down  the  list  of  “  necessaries  ”  that  our  obse- 
fiant  of  a  host  of  “  unnecessaries,”  but  with  a  grave  quious  provider  presents.  We  ask  him,  with  impa- 
and  profound  reverence  for  whatever  time  and  trial  tient  iroity,  whether  he  thinks  a  camp-train  is/o  tbl- 
had  declared  to  be  indispensable.  And  even  above  low  us.  But  it  is  long  before  we  fairly  face  the  voice 
this  scientific  object  there  was  in  its  highest  intensi-  that  asks  us  what  we  shall  “  really  want.”  We  stop 
ty  the  pleasure  of  purchase'.  The  world  was  turned  our  ears,  we  fly,  we  dally  with  the  call  as  long  as 
for  him  into  a  Burlington  Arcade,  where  his  veiy  possible.  But  possibility  has  its  limits,  and  the  time 
conscience  encouraged  him  to  buy  at  each  shop.  It  comes  when  we  must  “settle.”  We  stand  amidst 
was  in  vain  that  one  urged  that  all  travellers  bought,  the  ruins  of  our  wardrobe.  A  chaos  of  coats  and 
and  spread  before  him  the  gems,  the  photographs,  boots  is  at  our  feet.  The  man  who  hesitates  under 
the  knickknackeries  that  had  so  swollen  the  bill  of  such  circumstances  is  lost.  But  the  man  of  decis- 
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[S«ptu,w. 


It  is  worth  while  to  dip  into  these  eighteen  hand-  still 
gome  Volumes,  clothed  in  crimson  and  lettered  in  pla 
gold,*  for  the  purpose  of  marking  ofiF  and  noting  as  ten 
many  such  references  as  will  make  not  only  good  what  pai 
we  have  just  affirmed,  but  also  pomt  out  a  new  field  illu 
where  sicred  treasure  may  be  found,  not  buned  1 
mystically  out  of  skht,  but  lyin^  glittenng  on  the  in 
g^und :  worth  while,  because  these  references  to  bet 
Sacred  subjecU  are  all  so  firesh,  so  healthy,  and  —  h 
since  the  pubUcation  of  a  certam  “  Fly-leaf  in  a  ret 
Life  ”  —  more  than  usually  interestm^. 
begin  with  some  references  to  the  Bible  itself.  It  wi, 
is  W  interesting  to  find  that  so  manjr  of  Mr.  it 
Dickens’s  characters  are  represented  as  being  in  .he  At 
habit  either  of  regularly  reading  and  studying  the  m 
Bible,  or  of  having  it  read  to  them  by  some  one  a 
else  “  I  ain’t  much  of  a  hand  at  reading  writing-  Mu 
hand,”  said  Betty  Higden,  “  though  I  can  re«^  my  Im 
Bible  and  most  print.”  Little  Nell  was  in  the  mi 
constant  habit  of  taking  the  Bible  with  her  to  read  ni; 
while  in  her  quiet  and  lonely  retreat  in  the  old  ha 
church  after  ^l  her  long  and  '^eary  wandenn^s  to 

were  past.  In  the  liappy  tiiM  which  Oliver  Twi^ 

spent  with  Mrs.  Maylie  and  Rose,  he  used  to  re^  in 
inTthe  evenings,  a  chapter  or  two  from  the  Bible,  to 
which  he  had  been  studying  all  the  week,  and  in  ^ 
the  performance  of  which  duty  he  feU  more  proud  to 
and  pleased  than  if  he  had  been  the  cler-ynian  h. 
himself.  There  was  Sarah,  in  the  “  Sketches  by  oj 
Boz,”  who  regularly  read  tlie  Bible  to  her  old  mis-  U 
tress ;  and  in  the  touching  sketch  of  Our  Next-door  oi 
Nei<^hbor  in  the  same  book,  we  find  fhe  mother  ot  d 
the  sick  boy  engaged  in  reading  the  Bible  to  him  o 
when  the  visitor  called  and  interrupted  her.  This  n 
•  incident  reminds  us  of  the  poor  Chanceij-  prisoner  v 
in  the  Fleet,  who,  when  on  Ws  deato-bed  calmly  t 
waitinw  the  release  which  would  set  him  tree  toi^  J 
ever,  had  the  Bible  read  to  him  by  an  old  man  in  \ 
a  cobbler’s  apron.  One  of  David  Copperfield  s  ear¬ 
liest  recollections  was  of  one  Sunday  evening  when  i 
his  mother  read  aloud  to  him  and  Peggotty  toe  ( 
storv  of  Our  Saviour  raising  Lazarus  from  the  i 
dead.  So  deep  an  impression  did  the  story  make  1 
upon  the  boy,  taken  in  connection  with  all  that  had 
bwn  lately  told  him  about  his  father’s  ftineral,  that  ' 
he  requested  to  be  carried  up  to  his  bedroom,  from 
the  windows  of  which  he  could  see  the  quiet  chureh- 
yanl  with  the  dead  all  lying  in  their  graves  at  rest 

I  below  the  solemn  moon.  Pip,  too,  in  “  Great  Ex¬ 
pectations,”  was  not  only  in  the  habit  of 
toe  Bible  to  the  convict  under  sentence  of  death, 
but  of  praying  with  him  as  well ;  and  Esther  Sum- 
merson  tells  us  how  she  used  to  come  down  stairs 
every  evening  at  nine  o’clock  to  read  the  Bible  to 

her  godmother.  _  , .  ,  i* 

Not  a  few  of  the  dwellings  into  which  Air.  Dick¬ 
ens  conducts  us  in  the  course  of  some  of  his  best- 
known  stories  have  their  walls  decorated  with 
prints  illustrative  of  many  a  familiar  scene  from 
sacred  history.  Thus  when  Martin  Chuzzlewit 
went  away  from  PecksnilTs,  and  was  ten  gomi  miles 
on  his  road  to  London,  he  stopped  to  breakfast  in 
the  parlor  of  a  little  roadside  inn,  on  the  walls  of 
I  which  were  two  or  three  highly  colored  pictures 
1  representing  the  Wise  Men  at  the  Manger,  Md  the 
i  Piwii'Tal  Son  returning  to  his  Father.  On  the 
walls '’of  Peggotty’s  charming  boa^ottage,  too, 

I  there  were  prints  showing  the  Sacrifice  of  Isaac, 

I  and  the  Casting  of  Daniel  into  the  Den  of  Lions. 

When  Arthur  Clennam  came  home  after  his  long 
1  oWn.x.  in  toeJEast.  ^  found  the  Plagues  of  Egypt 
I  “»  The  Wortf  of  Ch»rle«  PickeM.  «  Cluu’lee  Dickeia’a  EdiUon.” 


Still  hanging,  framed  and  glazed,  on  the  same  old 
place  inliis  mother’s  parlor.  And  who  ha«  to^ 
ten  the  fireplace  in  old  Scrooge’s  house,  which  “was 
paved  all  round  with  quaint  Dutch  tiles  designed  to 

illustrate  the  Scriptures  ?  ”  _ 

Hero  are  a  few  comparisons.  When  Mr.  L^, 
in  bestowing  a  bachelor’s  blessin^  on  Miss  Press 
before  “  somebody  ”  came  to  claim  her  for  tos  own, 

“  held  the  fair  face  from  him  to  look  at  the  well- 
remembered  expression  on  the  forehead,  and  then 
laid  the  bright  golden  hmr  against  his  little  broim 
wi"  with  a  genuine  tenderness  and  delicacy  which, 
if  "such  things  be  old-fashioned,  were  as  old  as 
Adam  ”  As  old  as  Adam  here  means  so  long  ago 
as  Adam’s  time;  while  Methusidah  suggeste  j^t 
a"e.  Thus  Miss  Jellyby  relieved  her  mind  to  Mus 
Sumnicrson  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Quale  Bie 
lowing  energetic  language:  “If  be  were  to  tom 
with  lis  great  shining  lumpv  torebead  1 

nitot  till  be  was  as  old  as  Methuselto,  I  would  nt  | 
ha've  anything  to  say  to  him.”  And  Mr.  ^Ber,  m 
his  eminently  practical  remarks  on  the  lanientaWe 
i<niorance  of  political  economy  on  the  part  <«  wo^ 
in"  pc'oplc  in  connection  with  marriage,  obsento 
to^Alderman  Cute  that  a  man  may  bye  to  be  as  M  j 
as  Methuselah,  and  may  labor  all  bis  ^e  for  the  J 
benefit  of  such  people ;  but  there  could  ^  no  more  H 
hope  of  persuading  them  that  they  had  no  rig  t  ^ 
or  business  to  be  married  than  he  coitid  hore  || 

•  to  persuade  them  that  tbey  had  no  earthly  n^t  il 

•  or  business  to  be  born.  Miss  Betsy  Trotwood  | 
f  declared  to  Mr.  Dick  that  the  natural  consequence  . 

1  of  David  Copperfield’s  mother  having  mamed  a 

3  murderer  — or  a  man  with  a  name  ve^  like  it  , 
r  was  to  set  the  boy  a-prowling  and  wandenng  about  , 
ir  the  country  “  like  Cain  before  he  was  gro^  up.  , 

-  Joe  Gargery’s  journeyman,  on  going  away 
a  work  at  night,  used  to  slouch  out  of  the  shop  like 
■-  Cain,  or  the  Wandering  Jew,  as  if  he  had  no  idea 
n  where  he  was  going,  and  had  no  ‘“tontion  of  ever 
e  coming  back.  Descnbin"  the  state  of  toe  thriv 
e  in"  city  of  Eden,”  when^Iartin  and  Alark  wnved 

:e  there,  the  author  of  “  buTI 

d  “  The  waters  of  the  Deluge  might  have  left  it  but  a 
It  week  before,  so  choked  with  slinie  and  mattod  growth 
m  was  the  hideous  swamp  winch 
[i-  The  Deluge  suggests  Noah  s  Ark.  I^e  follomng 
St  reference  to  it  is  from  “  Little  Domt,  ‘^oscnptive 
X-  of  the  oradual  approach  of  darkness  up  amon 
I  Stoesr  ridges  of  the  Alps :  “  The  ascending 

h"  night  came  up  the  mountains  like  a  rising  water. 

n-  Wlien  at  last  it  rose  to ‘the  walls  of  the  oonve^  o 
rs  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  it  was  as  ‘f  f*?*  ^ 

to  en  structure  were  another  ark.  and  fioated  on  the 
.  shadowy  waves.”  Here  is  ^mething  from 
k-  Tower  of  Babel:  Looming  heavy  in  the  black 

St-  wet  night,  the  tall  chimneys  of  the  CcAedown  - 

to  tories  rese  high  into  the  air,  and  l^bed  as  if  they 

)m  were  so  many  “competing  towers  of  Babel.  wnen 

vit  Mortimer  Lightwood  inquired  of  Charley  ’ 

les  with  reference  to  the  bo.{y  of  the  man  found  in  the 
in  river,  whether  or  not  any  means  had  been  employea 
of  to  restore  life,  he  received  this  rep  y  :  ^o 

res  would  n’t  ask,  sir,  if  you  knew  his  state,  rna 

the  raoh’s  multitude  that  were  drowned  in  toe  »ea 
the  ain’t  more  beyond  restoring  to  life.  '^e  boy  aUd 
;oo,  ed,  further,  “  that  if  Lazarus  were  only  ha  f  as  tar 
tac,  gone,  that  was  the  greatest  of  a U  the 
ms.  When  the  Scotch  surgeon  was  wiled  in 
on"  ally  to  see  Air.  Krook’s  unfortunate  ,lod?®*^> 
vpt  Scotch  tongue  pronounced  him  for- 

^  as  Phairy.’"  Job’s  poverty  is  not  likely  to  be  loiv 
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gotten  among  the  comparisons.  No.  Mr.  Mell’s  I 
mother  was  as  poor  as  Job.  Nor  Samson’s  strength : 
Dot’s  mother  had  so  many  infallible  recipes  for  the 
preservation  of  the  baby’s  health  that,  had  they  all 
teen  administered,  the  said  baby  must  have  been 
done  for,  though  strong  as  an  infant  Samson.  Nor 
Goliath’s  importance:  John  Chivery’s  chivalrous 
feeling  towards  all  that  belonged  to  Little  Dorrit 
made  nira  so  very  respectable,  in  spite  of  his  small 
stature,  his  weak  lews,  and  his  genuine  poetic  tem¬ 
perament,  that  a  Goliath  might  have  sat  in  his 
place  deman'iinw  less  consideration  at  Arthur  Clen- 
nam’s  hands.  Nor  Solomon’s  wisdom :  Trotty 
Veck  was  so  delighted  when  the  child  kissed  him 
that  he  could  n’t  help  saying,  “  She ’s  as  sensible 
as  Solomon.”  Miss  Wade,  having  said  farewell  to 
her  fellow-travellers  in  the  public  room  of  the  hotel 
at  Marseilles,  sought  her  own  apartment.  As  she 
passed  along  the  gallery,  she  heard  an  angry  sound 
of  muttering  and  sobbing.  A  door  stood  open,  and,  { 
looking  into  the  room,  she  saw  therein  Pet’s  attend¬ 
ant,  the  maid  with  the  ciuious  name  of  Tattyco- 
ram.  Miss  Wade  asked  what  was  the  matter,  and 
received  in  reply  a  few  short  and  angrj'  words  in  a 
deeply  injured,  ill-used  tone.  Then  agcain  com- 
•  menced  the  sobs  and  tears  and  pinching,  tearing 
fingers,  making  altogether  such  a  scene  as  if  she 
were  being  “  rent  by  the  demons  of  old.”  Let  us 
close  these  comparisons  by  quoting  another  from 
the  same  book,  “  Little  Dorrit,”  descriptive  of  the 
evening  stillness  after  a  day  of  terrific  glare  and 
heat  at  Marseilles :  “  Tire  sun  went  down  in  a 
red,  green,  golden  glory ;  the  stars  came  out  in  the 
heavens,  and  the  firefiies  mimicked  them  in  the 
lower  air,  as  men  may  feebly  imitate  the  goodness 
of  a  better  order  of  beings ;  the  long,  dusty  roads 
and  the  interminable  plains  were  in  repose,  and  so 
deep  a  hush  was  on  the  sea,  that  it  scarcely  whispered 
of  the  time  when  it  shall  give  up  its  dead.” 

Looking  over  the  dear  familiar  pages  of  “  Nich¬ 
olas  Nickleby,”  our  eye  lights  upon  a  passage, 
almost  at  opening,  which  refers  to  God’s  goodness 
and  mercy.  As  Nickleby’s  father  lay  on  his  death¬ 
bed,  he  embraced  his  wife  and  children,  and  then 
“  solemnly  commended  them  to  One  who  never 
deserted  the  widow  or  her  fatherless  children.” 
Towards  the  close  of  Esther  Summerson’s  narrative 
in  “  Bleak  House  ”  we  read  these  touching,  tender 
words  regarding  Ada’s  baby :  “  The  little  child 
who  was  to  have  done  so  much  was  born  before  the 
turf  was  planted  on  its  father’s  grave.  It  was  a 
boy;  and  I,  my  husband,  and  my  guardian  gave 
him  his  father’s  name.  The  help  that  my  dear 
counted  on  did  come  to  her ;  though  it  came  in  the 
Eternal  Wisdom  for  another  purpose.  Though  to 
bless  and  restore  his  mother,  not  his  father,  was  the 
errand  of  this  baby,  its  power  was  mighty  to  do  it. 
When  I  saw  the  strength  of  the  weak  little  hand, 
and  how  its  touch  could  heal  my  darling’s  heart, 
and  raise  up  hopes  within  her,  I  felt  a  new  sense 
of  the  goodness  and  tenderness  of  God.”  After 
these  illustrations  of  the  great  lessons  of  the  good¬ 
ness  of  God,  and  that  there  is  mercy  in  even  our 
hardest  trials,  we  come  next  upon  one  which 
teaches  the  duty  of  patience  and  resignation  to 
God’s  will.  Mrs.  Maylie  observed  to  Oliver  Twist, 
with  reference  to  the  dangerous  illness  of  Rose,  that 
she  had  seen  and  experienced  enough  to  “know 
that  it  is  not  always  the  youngest  and  best  who 
are  spared  to  those  that  love  them;  but  this  should 
give  us  comfort  in  our  sorrow,  for  Heaven  is  just, 
and  such  things  teach  us  impressively  that  there  is 
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a  brighter  world  than  this,  and  that  the  passage  to 
it  is  speedy.  God’s  will  be  done  I  ” 

After  these  words  the  subject  of  prayer  naturally 
suggests  itself.  At  another,  and  a  very  different 
stage  of  Oliver  Twist's  career,  we  find  him  on  his 
knees,  earnestly  beseeching  God  to  spare  him  from 
committing  such  deeds  and  crimes  as  he  had  just 
been  reading  of  in  the  book  which  Fagin  had  put 
into  his  hands.  That  was  an  earnest  pr^er,  too, 
of  the  poor  woman  in  the  sketch  by  “  Boz  ”  of 
“The  Black  Veil”;  and  no  reader  of  “Bleak 
House  ”  can  forget  the  prayer  of  j)Oor  Jo,  the  cross¬ 
ing-sweeper.  On  his  death-bed  he  was  visited  by 
Allan  Woodcourt,  who  asked  him :  — 

“Jo  1  Did  you  ever  know  a  prayer  ?  ” 

“  Never  know’d  nothink,  sir.” 

“  Not  so  much  as  one  short  prayer  ?  ” 

“  No,  sir.  Nothink  at  all . ” 

“  Jo,  my  poor  fellow  1  ” 

“  I  hear  you,  sir,  in  the  dark,  but  I ’m  a-gropin 
—  a-gropin ;  let  me  catch  hold  of  your  hand.” 

“  Jo,  can  you  say  what  I  say  ?  ” 

“  I  ’ll  say  anythink  you  say,  sir,  for  I  knows  it ’s 
good.” 

“  Our  Father.” 

“  Our  Father !  Yes,  that ’s  wery  good,  sir.” 

“  Which  art  in  heaven.” 

“  Art  in  heaven ;  is  the  light  a-comin,  sir  ?  ” 

“  It  is  close  at  hand.  Hallowed  he  Thy  name.” 

“  Hallowed  be  Thy  —  ” 

“  The  light  is  come  upon  the  dark  tenighted 
way.  Deari ! . . . .  and  dying  thus  around  us  every 
day.”  When  Pip  went  to  see  Abel  Magwitch  lying 
under  sentence  of  death,  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty 
to  say  and  read  to  him  what  he  knew  the  convict 
ought  to  hear:  “ilindful,  then,  of  what  we  had 
read  together,  I  thought  of  the  two  men  who  went 
up  into  the  Temple  to  pray,  and  I  knew  there  were 
no  better  words  that  I  could  say  beside  his  bed 
than  ‘  O  Lord,  be  merciful  to  him  a  sinner  1  ’  ” 

Our  Saviour’s  life  and  teaching  supply  so  many 
interesting  illustrations  to  Charles  Dickens  that 
our  great  difficulty,  in  such  a  limited  space  as  that 
to  which  we  are  now  confined,  is  to  make  a  good 
selection.  To  make  a  beginning ;  here  is  a  sketch 
entitled  “  A  Christmas  Tree,”  from  one  of  his  re¬ 
printed  pieces,  which  contains  this  simple  and 
beautiful  summary  of  our  Lord’s  life  on  earth: 
“  The  waits  are  playing,  and  they  break  my  child¬ 
ish  sleep  1  What  images  do  I  associate  with  the 
Christmas  music  as  I  see  them  set  forth  on  the 
Christmas  Tree?  Known  before  all  the  others, 
keeping  far  apart  from  all  the  others,  they  gather 
round  my  little  bed.  An  angel  speaking  to  a  group 
of  shepherds  in  a  field ;  some  travellers,  with  eyes 
uplifted,  following  a  star;  a  Baby  in  a  manger;  a 
Child  in  a  spacious  temple  talking  with  grave  men ; 
a  solemn  figure,  with  a  mild  and  beautiful  face, 
raising  a  dead  girl  by  the  hand ;  again,  near  a  city 
gate,  calling  back  the  gon  of  a  widow,  on  his  bier, 
to  life;  a  crowd  of  people  looking  through  the 
opened  roof  of  a  chamber  where  He.  sits,  and  let¬ 
ting  down  a  sick  person  on  a  bed  with  ropes ;  the 
same,  in  a  tempest,  walking  on  the  water  to  a  ship ; 
again,  on  a  sea-shore,  teaching  a  great  multitude ; 
again,  with  a  child  upon  His  knee,  and  other  chil-  , 
dren  round ;  again,  restoring  sight  to  the  blind, 
speech  to  the  dumb,  hearing  to  the  deaf,  health  to 
the  sick,  strength  to  the  lame,  knowledge  to  the 
ignorant;  again,  dying  upon  a  cross,  watched  by 
armed  soldiers,  a  thick  darkness  coming  on,  the 
earth  beginning  to  shake,  and  only  one  voice 
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hemrd,  Forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they 
do.”  ’ 

In  such  a  history,  truly,  as  Mr.  Dickens  else¬ 
where  says  (“  Uncommercial  Traveller  ”),  “  the 
most  beautiful  and  affecting  conceivable  by  man,” 
there  must  be  many  incidents  and  illustrations  of 
surpassing  interest  to  the  novelist.  Let  us  {uroceed 
with  our  selection.  One  who  has  written  so  many 
Christmas  stories,  and  associated  his  name  so  inti¬ 
mately  with  that  welcome  season,  as  Charles  Dick¬ 
ens  bias  done,  can  scarcely  fail  to  allude  to  many 
of  the  scenes  in  the  liie  of  Him  who  was  “  its  mighty 
Founder.”  Opening  the  “  Christmas  Carol,”  we 
find  ourselves  in  the  com(>any  of  Scrooge  and  the 
ghost  of  Jacob  Marley.  Listen  1  “  At  this  time  of 
the  rolling  year,”  the  spectre  said,  “  I  suffer  most. 
Why  did  I  walk  through  crowds  of  fellow-beings 
with  my  eyes  turned  down,  and  never  raise*  them 
to  that  blessed  Star  which  led  the  wise*  men  to  a 
poor  abeide  ?  Were^  there  no  |)oor  homes  to  which 
Its  light  would  have  conducted  me  f  ”  To  the  Star 
in  the  East  there  is  another  very  touching  refer¬ 
ence  in  “  Hard  Times,”  —  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
affecting  references  to  the  sacred  narrative  that  can 
be  found  anywhert;  within  the  boards  of  all  Mr. 
Dickens’s  books.  Stephen  Black])ool  has  just  bei*n 
recovered  lioin  the  “  Old  Hell  Shall,”  and  is  lying 
on  the  ground  with  his  face  turned  to  the  sky  of 
night.  A  throng  of  pt*ople  surround  the  poor, 
crushed,  dying  man.  Rachael  his  friend,  is  stoop¬ 
ing  and  bending  over  him. 

“Look  up  yonder,  Rachai*!  I  Lookaboovel”  Fol¬ 
lowing  his  eyes,  she  saw  that  he  was  gazing  at  a  star. 

“It  ha’  shined  upon  me,”  he  said,  reverently, 
“  in  my  pain  and  trouble  down  below.  It  ha’ 
shined  into  my  mind.  I  ha’  look’n  at ’t  and  thowt 
o’  thee,  Rachael,  till  the  mnddh^  in  my  mind  have 
cleared  awa,  aboove  a  bit,  I  hope . ” 

The  bearers  wen^  preparing  to  carry  him  away. 
While  they  were  arranging  how  to  go,  Stephen 
again  spoke  to  his  friend :  “  Often  as  I  coom  to 
myseln,”  he  said,  again  reterring  to  the  star,  “  and 
found  it  shining  on  me  down  there  in  my  trouble,  I 
thowt  it  were  the  star  as  guide<l  to  our  Savio(U'’8 
home.  I  awmust  think  it  ^  the  veiy  star  1  ” 

They  lifU*d  him  up,  and  he  was  overjoyed  to  find 
that  they  were  about  to  take  him  in  Uie  direction 
whither  the  star  seemed  to  him  to  lead. 

“  Rachac*!,  beloved  lass  I  Don’t  let  go  my  hand ; 
we  may  walk  together  t’  night,  my  dear.” 

“  I  will  hold  thy  hand,  and  keep  beside  thee, 
Stephen,  all  the  way.” 

“  Bless  thee  I  Will  soombudy  be  pleased  to  coov- 
er  mv  fa(*e  ?  ” 

“  They  carried  him  very  gently  along  the  fields, 
and  down  the  lanes,  and  over  the  wide  landscape  ; 
Rachael  always  holding  the  hand  in  hers.  Very 
few  whispers  broke  the  mournfiil  silence.  It  was 
soon  a  funeral  procession.  The  star  had  shown 
him  where  to  find  the  (Jod  of  the  poor ;  and  through 
humility  and  sorrow  and  forgiveness  he  had  gone  to 
his  Redeemer’s  rest.” 

What  our  Saviour  said  of  little  children  is  often 
affectionately  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Dickens.  Thus 
while  David  Copperfii*ld  relates  how  he  was  treated 
by  the  Murdstones,  he  quietly  observes  that,  though 
their  gloomy  th(*ologj-  made  out  all  children  to  be 
nothing  better  than  a  swarm  of  little  vipers,  yet 
he  was  greatly  comforted  by  knowing  that  Jesus  had 
other  and  very  different  thoughts  about  children, 
when  He  could  take,  as  He  once  ilid,  a  little  child 
and  set  him  in  the  midst  of  the  disciples,  saying. 


“  Except  ye  be  converted,  and  beemne  as  little 
children,  ye  shall  nut  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.”  The  same  incident  is  mentioned  in  'Unj 
Tim’s  history.  Scrooge  had  asked  the  spirit  to  let 
liim  “  see  some  tenderness  connected  with  a  death,” 
whereupon  they  entered  Bob  Cratchit’s  house,  and 
found  the  mother  and  her  children  all  seated  roond 
the  fire.  “  The  noisy  little  Cratchits  were  still  as 
statues  in  one  corner,  and  sat  looking  up  at  Peter, 
who  had  a  book  before  him.  The  mother  and  her 
dai^htcrs  were  engaged  in  sewing.  But  surely 
they  were  very  quiet.” 

“  ‘  And  He  took  a  child,  and  set  him  in  the  midst 
of  them.’  ” 

“  Where  had  Scrooge  heard  those  words  ?  Re 
liad  not  dreanieil  them.  The  boy  must  have  read  | 
them  only,  as  he  and  the  spirit  crossed  the  tbrea-  j 
hold.  Why  did  he  not  go  on  ?  ” 

The  mother  laid  her  work  upon  the  table,  and  pot  ! 
her  hand  up  to  her  face. 

“  ’Pile  color  hurts  my  eyes,”  she  said.  I 

“  Tlie  color  ?  All,  pow  Tiny  Tim  I  ” 

Since  we  have  got  amongst  the  little  children,  let  . 
us  have  a  few  more  instances  of  their  association!  I 
with  the  sacred  story  in  the  writings  of  Charlei  i 
Dickens.  In  “  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities  ”  we  read  of  | 
Lucie  sitting  in  the  still  and  lonely  house  “  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  echoing  footsteps  of  years,”  —  listening 
to  something  wliich  whispered  of  a  time  when  she 
would  perhaps  be  called  away  to  fill  an  early  grave, 
and  leave  ber  husband  and  her  child  behind.  “  That 
time  passed,  and  her  little  Lucie  lay  on  her  bosom. 
Tlieii,  among  the  advancing  echoes,  there  was  the 
tread  of  her  tiny  feet  and  the  sound  of  her  prattling 
words.  Let  greater  echoes  resound  as  they  would, 
the  young  mother  at  the  cradle-side  could  alwayi 
hear  tliose  coming.  They  came,  and  the  shady 
house  was  sunny  with  a  child’s  laugh,  and  the  Divine 
Friend  of  children,  to  whom  in  her  trouble  she  had 
confid(*d  hers,  seemed  to  take  her  child  in  her  arms, 
ns  He  took  the  child  of  old,  and  made  it  a  sacred 
joy  to  her.  Thus  soothed  and  comforted,  Lucie 
heard  in  the  echoes  of  years  none  but  friendly  sounds. 

“  Even  when  there  were  sounds  of  sorrow  among 
the  rest,  they  were  not  harsh  nor  cruel.  Even  when 
golden  hair,  like  her  own,  lay  in  a  halo  on  a  pillow 
round  the  worn  face  of  a  httle  boy,  and  he  said, 
with  a  radiant  smile,  ‘  Dear  papa  and  iiiaiiima,  1 
am  very  sorry  to  leave  you  both,  and  to  leave  my 
pretty  sister;  but  I  am  called,  and  I  must  go—’ 
those  were  not  tears  all  of  agony  that  wetted  hii 
voung  mother’s  cheek,  as  the  spirit  departed  from 
her  embrace  that  had  been  intrusted  to  it.  Suffer 
them,  and  forbid  them  not.  They  see  my  Father’! 
face*.  O  Father  —  bles-setl  words !  ” 

Esther  Summerson  and  Ada  Clare  are  on  a  visit 
to  the  brickmaker’s  family.  0[>portunity  has  just 
been  given  them  of  saying  a  few  kind  words  to  the 
brickmaker’s  wife,  who  was  sitting  by  the  fire  with 
the  baby  on  her  knee.  Ada’s  gentle  heart  is  moved 
by  baby’s  sufferings.  As  she  bends  dowu  to  touch 
its  little  face,  it  died.  “  O  Esther  I  ”  cried  Ada, 
sinking  on  her  knees  beside  it,  “  look  here  1  0  Es¬ 
ther,  my  love,  the  little  thing  1  —  the  suffering,  quiet, 
pretty  little  ^ng !  I  am  so  sorry  for  it.  I  am  so 
Sony  for  the  mother.  I  never  saw  a  sight  so  pitiful 
as  this  before.  O  baby,  baby  !  ” 

They  tried  to  comfort  the  motlier,  and  whispe^ 
to  ber  what  our  Saviour  said  of  little  children.  She 
answered  nothing,  and  could  only  reply  to  their  ten¬ 
der,  loving  sympathy  by  “  weeping  —  weeping  very 
much.” 
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We  have  no  space  for  more  of  these  touching  in¬ 
cidents,  nor  for  any  other,  indeed,  out  of  a  list  of 
passages  which  we  had  marked  off  with  reference  to 
the  parables  and  miracles  of  our  Lord ;  the  divine 
lessons  of  loving  and  forgiving  one  another ;  the 
necessity  of  being  ourselves  at  peace  with  God;  the 
change  that  must  come  upon  us  all ;  the  certainty 
of  another  and  a  better  life  than  this ;  and  the  great 
day  of  judgment  to  come.  But  what  we  have  given 
will  be  amply  sufficient,  we  trust,  to  show  how  much 
our  greatest  living  novelist  is  in  the  habit  of  going 
to  the  sacred  narrative  for  illustrations  to  many  of 
his  most  touching  incidents,  and  how  reverend  and 
respectful  always  is  the  spirit  in  which  even'  such 
illnstration  is  employed.  To  tlunk  of  Charles 
Dickens’s  writings  as  containing  no  relipous  teach¬ 
ing  is  to  do  them  a  great  injustice.  It  is  true  that 
many  of  his  readers  may  possibly  have  been  startled 
by  what  he  has  written  with  regard  to  the  Christian 
ministry  and  missionarj-  work  as  associatcnl  with 
Stiggins,  Chadband,  Mrs.  Jellyby,  and  some  of  the  j 
observations  of  Sam  Weller’s  father.  But  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  these,  and  such  as  these,  a  jiaragraph  in 
the  Preface  to  one  of  the  earliest  of  his  woAs  — 
“  ’The  Kckwick  Papers  ”  —  is  quite  sufficient  to  re¬ 
assure  his  startled  readers,  and  dispel  from  their 
minds  all  idea  of  religion  or  religious  work  bedng  re¬ 
ferred  to  only  to  be  ridiculed.  In  the  Preface  referred 
to  Mr.  Dickens  says :  — 

“  Lest  there  should  be  any  well-intentioned  per¬ 
sons  who  do  not  perceive  the  difference  (as  some  could 
not  when  ‘  Old  Mortality  ’  was  newly  published)  be¬ 
tween  religion  and  the  cant  of  religion,  piety  and 
the  pretence  of  piety,  a  humble  reverence  for  the 
great  truths  of  sacred  Scripture  and  an  audacious 
and  offensive  obtrusion  of  its  letter  and  not  its  spirit, 
in  the  commonest  dissensions  and  meanest  affairs  of 
life,  to  the  extraordinary  confusion  of  ignorant 
minds,  let  them  understand  that  it  is  always  the  lat¬ 
ter,  and  never  the  former,  which  is  satirized 
here.  ...  It  is  never  out  of  season  to  protest  against 
that  coarse  familiarity  with  sacreil  tlungs  which  is 
busy  on  the  lip,  and  idle  in  the  heart ;  or  pgainst 
the  confounding  of  Christianity  with  any  class  of 
persons  who,  in  the  words  of  Swift,  have  just  enough 
religion  to  make  them  hate,  and  not  enough  to 
make  them  love,  one  another.” 

These  “  words  of  observation  on  so  plain  a  head,” 
though  written  as  far  back  as  the  first  publication 
of  “  Pickwick,”  are  strictly  applicable  to  all  that 
Mr.  Dickens  has  since  written.  So  that,  to  think 
of  his  writings  as  containing  neither  moral  nor  re¬ 
ligious  lessons,  —  in  their  best  and  widest  sense, 
Iree  from  all  sectarian  teaching  and  as  high  and 
dry  above  the  distractions  of  theological  dogma¬ 
tisms  as  practice  is  from  profession,  —  simply  be¬ 
cause  they  are  works  of  fiction,  and  not  classed  un¬ 
der  the  head  of  “  Religious  Publications,”  would  be 
not  only  as  uncharitable,  but  as  unjust,  as  it  was 
of  St.  John,  who  on  one  occasion  came  to  our  Sa¬ 
viour  and  reported,  in  his  zeal,  that  he  had  seen  one 
casting  out  devils  who  did  not  belong  to  his  compa¬ 
ny  or  aposticship.  “  Forbid  him  not,”  said  Jesus, 
“  for  there  is  no  man  which  shall  do  a  miracle  in  My 
name  that  can  lightly  speak  evil  of  Me ;  for  he  that 
is  not  against  us  is  on  our  part.”  \^o  can  tell 
how  many  are  the  legions  of  evil  sjnrits  that  have 
been  cast  out  ?  —  how  much  real  and  lasting  good 
effected  by  those  pure  and  healthy  writings  which 
have  made  the  name  of  Charles  Dickens  familiar 
as  a  Household  Word  wherever  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  is  spoken  or  translated  ? 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Thk  programme  of  the  next  Paris  Italian  opera 
season  has  just  been  issued.  Three  new  operas 
are  promised. 

The  Musical  Standard  states  that  the  French 
normal  diapason  has  been  adopted  at  the  important 
opera-house  of  Prague. 

Offenbach  celebrates  his  silver  wedding  at  his 
estate  at  Etretat  by  a  fancy  dress  ball,  the  charac¬ 
ters  chief!}-  selected  from  his  own  operas. 

“  The  Academy  ”  is  the  very  bad  title  selected 
by  Mr.  Murray  for  his  new  critical  journal.  Dr. 
William  Smith  of  dictionary  renown  is  mentioned 
as  its  editor. 

At  a  recent  marriage  at  a  Ritualistic  Church  in 
the  fashionable  part  of  London  the  service  lasted 
exactly  two  hours  I  This  included  a  sermon  and 
the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion. 

Not  long  since  Sir  Edward  Codrington  break¬ 
fasted  with  the  Emperesr  and  the  Einpress  at  St. 
Cloud.  In  the  folds  of  his  napkin  Sir  Edward  found 
the  insignia  of  Grand  Officicr  of  the  Legion  d’Hon- 
ncur. 

The  Athenmum  says  that  Lord  Palmerston’s 
Diary  recently  dkeovered  is  not  a  mere  record  of 
facts,  but  a  gallery  of  pictures  and  sketches,  in  all 
of  which  are  clearly  to  be  seen  the  style  of  an  ac¬ 
complished  master.  It  is  besides,  something  more. 
A  scene  between  the  writer  and  the  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington,  when  Mr.  Huskisson’s  dismissal  or  his  be¬ 
ing  retained  was  in  dispute,  is  of  the  very  highest 
and  finest  style  of  serious  comedy :  graphic,  dramatic, 
and  so  lifelike  that  the  actors  seem  bodily  before  us. 

The  readers  of  the  Fi;/aro,  one  of  the  most  pop¬ 
ular  and  best  written  of  the  Paris  journals,  had  last 
week  to  contemplate  a  singular  phenomenon.  The 
editor  in  chief,  M.  H.  de  Villemessant,  was  bold 
enough  to  give  the  place  of  honor  to  an  article  of 
his  own  entitled  “  Une  Maison  de  Fous  k  vendre.” 
It  was  a  magnificent  account  of  a  house  with  fine 
grounds  of  his  own  which  he  wanted  to  sell  for 
S  10,000,  and  the  folly  to  which  the  title  of  the  arti¬ 
cle  referred  was  that  of  successive  proprietors  who 
had  wasted  whole  fortunes  in  making  this  mansion, 
its  park,  its  gardens,  and  its  fields  a  perfect  para¬ 
dise,  with  every  comfort  and  luxury  wnich  ingenu¬ 
ity  could  devise  and  money  obtain.  M.  de  Ville¬ 
messant  announces  that  he  is  on  the  point  of  pur¬ 
chasing  a  residence  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and 
that  is  the  sole  reason  of  his  wishing  to  part  with  a 
perfect  paradise  in  the  country.  The  Parisians  are 
amused.  They  take  an  interest  in  the  private  af¬ 
fairs  of  M.  de  Villemessant,  and  they  do  not  see 
how  journalism  is  degraded  by  such  a  system  of  ad¬ 
vertising. 

The  English  journals  are  in  a  ve^  happy  frame 
of  mind  over  the  result  of  the  international  boat  race, 
and  frankly  admit  that  the  match  was  a  close  one. 
The  Pall  Mall  'Gazette  savs  :  “  To  have  beaten  such 
as  these,  men  whose  pluck  could  cany'  them  8,000 
miles  to  measure  oars  with  an  English  university, 
whose  patience  has  in  detail  surmounted  innumera¬ 
ble  difficulties  and  disappointments  in  boat-building, 
and  whose  endurance  was  almost  unparalleled,  is 
for  Oxford  one  of  those  happy  triumphs  in  which 
there  is  peculiar  honor  to  the  victor,  without  the 
smallest  particle  of  humiliation  for  the  vanquished.” 
The  London  Times  ends  its  account  of  the  contest 
with  the  following  sentiment :  “  The  American  crew 


